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DECLARATION of PRINCIPLES 


Religious Liberty Association 






1. We believe in God, in the Bible as the word of God, and in the separation of 
church and state as taught by Jesus Christ. 

2. We believe that the ten commandments are the law of God, and that they 
comprehend man’s whole duty to God and man. 

3. We believe that the religion of Jesus Christ is founded in the law of love of 
God, and needs no human power to support or enforce it. Love cannot be forced. 

4. We believe in civil government as divinely ordained to protect men in the 
enjoyment of their natural rights and to rule in civil things, and that in this realm 
it is entitled to the respectful obedience of all. 

5. We believe it is the right and should be the privilege, of every individual to 
worship or not to worship, according to the dictates of his own conscience, provided 
that in the exercise of this right he respects the equal rights of others. 

6. We believe that all religious legislation tends to unite church and state, is sub- 
versive of human right, persecuting in character, and opposed to the best interests of 
both church and state. 

7. We believe, therefore, that it is not within the province of civil government to 
legislate on religious questions. : 

8. We believe it to be our duty to use every lawful and honorable means to pre- | 
vent religious legislation, and oppose all movements tending to unite church and‘ 
state, that all may enjoy the inestimable blessings of civil and religious liberty. 

9. We believe in the inalienable and constitutional right of free speech, free press, 
peaceable assembly, and petition. 

10. We believe in the golden rule, which says, “Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 


For further information regarding the principles of this association, address the Religious Liberty Association, 
Takoma Park, Washington, D. C. (secretary, H. H. Votaw; c. S. e), or any of the affiliated 
organizations below: 
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One of the Rooms in Jefferson’s Home at Monticello, Virginia 


Jefferson Underwrites 
Democracy 


A Neglected Chapter in the 


Life of This Versatile American 


by DAVID SAVILLE MUZZEY, Ph.D. 


Professor Emeritus of History, Columbia University 


1 BICENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY Of Thomas 
Jefferson's birth has called forth a number of articles 
in our magazines and in the literary supplements uf 
our newspapers on the career and the philosophy of 
the great Virginian, as well as a few new volumes 
like James Truslow Adams’ “The Living Jefferson,” 
Bernard Mayo’s “Jefferson Himself,’ and Saul K. 
Padover’s excellent biography, “Thomas Jefferson.”’ 
Still one feels that too little has been done in this 
anniversary year to impress upon the American peo- 
ple the realization of the enormous debt which they 
owe to the Sage of Monticello. We should have had 
great public meetings all over the country with ad- 


dresses by distinguished scholars on Jefferson’s serv- 
ices and ideals; we should have had pageants and 
plays celebrating his life; we should have put the 
radio and the screen to the work of disseminating his 
doctrines of democracy. Perhaps our intense preoc- 
cupation with the fortunes of the war is to blame for 
the comparative neglect to recognize in full measure 
our obligation to Thomas Jefferson. If so, we must 
remember that to keep alive and compelling to our 
people the ideals for which we are fighting the war, 
is a duty no less imperative than providing the ma- 
terial weapons with which we fight. Our heritage 
is our strength, and no man in our history has so 
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Every Time the Daily Newspaper Is Read in These Troubled Times, We Are Reminded Anew That 


the Freedom of the Press Is One of the Liberties Guaranteed to Us by Our Fundamental Law 


clearly and courageously bequeathed to us that heri- 
tage as has the great apostle of American democracy. 

It is to a rather neglected chapter in the versatile 
career of Jefferson that this article is devoted. Most 
of the historians of the Jeffersonian era and the biog- 
raphers of its central figure have been concerned with 
Jefferson as the organizer of a political party, the 
determined opponent of Alexander Hamilton in 
Washington’s Cabinet, the victor over the Federalist 
John Adams in the crucial election of 1800, the ex- 
pansionist who purchased the Louisiana Territory 
from Napoleon and sent the Lewis and Clark ex- 
pedition to the Pacific, the instigator of the Burr 
trial, the harassed and eventually unsuccessful peace 
broker between the hostile Napoleonic Decrees and 
the British Orders in Council, and the retired 
elder statesman, advising his protégés, Madison and 
Monroe, in their successive administrations of the 
Presidency and watching with daily solicitude the 
progress in the erection of his beloved University of 
Virginia. His almost continuous service for more 
than thirty years as a member of the Continental Con- 
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gress, governor of Virginia, minister to France, Sec- 
retary of State, Vice-President, and President of the 
United States furnishes such a wealth of material 
for the historian and the biographer that an “ex- 
haustive” and “definitive” life of Jefferson cannot 


be written. Like the few other supreme characters 
in our history—a Washington, a Lincoln—he invites 
ever-renewed attempts at adequate portrayal, while 
always eluding complete comprehension. The states- 
man, the organizer, the diplomat, the educator, the 
artist, the inventor, the penman, the political philoso- 
pher in him have all had their interpreters. But the 
tremendous importance of the work of one brief 
period in his busy life has never received the em- 


-phasis which it deserves. 


About ten weeks after the signing of his immortal 
Declaration of Independence, Jefferson resigned from 
Congress and returned to his family and farms at 
Monticello. Another month and he entered the Vir- 
ginia House of Delegates, the first legislature of the 
State convened under its new constitution, framed 
by George Mason. On the very day that Jefferson 
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took his seat, a messenger arrived from Congress 
with the flattering invitation for him to join Benja- 


min Franklin and Silas Deane at Paris in a mission’ 


to seek help for the new Republic from the court of 
Louis XVI. He wanted very much to go. The 
“capital city of the world” had great attraction for 
the young man of thirty-three with his refined tastes 
in music, art, and letters. He considered the offer 
for three days, and then resolutely put the temptation 
behind him. For he had come back to Virginia 
with a plan in his mind, a determination to eliminate 
from the petrified aristocratic legal system of his 
own State every trace of feudal privileges and mon- 
archical trappings. ‘When I left Congress in 1776,” 
he wrote in his “Memoir,” “it was in the persuasion 
that our whole code must be reviewed, adapted to our 
republican form of government, and . . . corrected 
in all its parts, with a single eye to reason and the 
good of those for whose government it was framed.” 
On October 11 he was appointed to several important 
committees of the House and immediately “put his 
hand to the plough.” 

The first bill that he introduced was a direct attack 
on the aristocratic class of landholders, whose manors 
of thousands and tens of thousands of acres occupied 
the best lands of the State. By the laws of entail 
and primogeniture these great estates, which fur- 
nished “a patrician order distinguished by the splen- 
dor and luxury of their establishments,” could not be 
divided or broken up, but must descend intact to the 
eldest son of each generation, thus creating a “perma- 
nent aristocracy” which to Jefferson (though on his 
mother’s side he belonged to that aristocracy) was 
inconsistent with the idea of equal opportunity which 
should prevail in a free republic. The battle over 
Jefferson’s bill to abolish primogeniture and entail 
was fought bitterly by the upholders of the old privi- 
leges, many of whom were Jefferson’s close friends 
and some of whom charged him with treason to his 
own class in launching this New Deal in his native 
State. But Jefferson was coolly and persuasively 
persistent, meeting the legal objections of his op- 
ponents with skill and humor and never swerving 
from his conviction that the privileges conferred on 
the few by their monopoly of the land (which was 
the wealth) of the State should not be allowed to 
stifle the opportunities of “virtue and talent which 
nature has wisely provided for the direction of the 
interests of society and scattered with equal hand 
through all its conditions.” Here spoke the true be- 
liever in democracy. The bill was passed by a narrow 
majority of the legislature, and it wrought a complete 
social revolution. Henceforth every acre of land and 
every slave in Virginia were thrown into the eco- 


Perhaps the Most Precious Freedom Enjoyed by the Citizens of Our 
Free Land Is the Inalienable Right of Attending the Church of Our 
Choice and Worshiping Our God as Our Souls Desire 
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nomic current of exchange, and inheritance was 
freed from the senseless discrimination in favor of 
the eldest son. 

Jefferson’s next step was a motion of November, 
1776, for the revision of the entire law code of the 
State. He was made chairman of a committee of 
five, two of whom soon resigned, leaving Edmund 
Pendleton and George Wythe as his colleagues. Jef- 
ferson’s burden, as usual, was the heaviest. In his 
own phrase, he “bore the laboring oar,” for to him 
was assigned the whole field of the common law and 
statutes of England down to the foundation of the 
colony of Virginia in 1607. The committee worked 
for two full years on the revision of the code, pre- 
senting in their report to the legislature in June, 
1779, a body of 126 proposed laws which James 
Madison called “a model of technical precision and 
perspicuous brevity.” The revised code was inspired 
throughout with the ideals of democracy, and though 
some of the measures failed of passage, the successful 
ones included the abolition of the slave trade, the 
reorganization of the courts, the laws for the recovery 
of debts, and the reform of the penal code. By the 
latter the death penalty for twenty-seven felonies was 
abolished. It was a severe disappointment to Jef- 
ferson that his efforts for the emancipation of the 
slaves were fruitless. Writing nearly half a century 
later, he says of his emancipation and colonization 
plan: “It was found that the public mind would not 
bear the proposition, nor will it bear it even to this 
day (1821). Yet the day is not distant when it must 
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bear and adopt it, or worse will follow. Nothing is 
more certainly written in the book of fate than that 
these people are to be free.” 

A third project which was dear to the heart of 
Jefferson, but which the “public mind” of Virginia 
would “not yet bear,” was a general system of public 
education, providing for primary and secondary 
schools all over the State. The education bills which 
he prepared at the request of his colleagues on the 
board of revisers were not acted upon until nearly 
a score of years later, and then only in respect to 
the establishment of elementary schools, which was 
left optional with the courts of each county. Jeffer- 
son, however, never lost faith in the mission of educa- 
tion to ameliorate the condition of the people at 
large. Like the warning against the perpetuation of 
Negro slavery, this other warning runs through all 
his writings: “If a nation expects to be ignorant and 
free in a state of civilization,” he wrote to Charles 
Yancey in 1816, “it expects what never was and 
never will be.” 


Undoubtedly the most celebrated and salutary of 


the reforms accomplished by Jefferson in this period 
of unremitting labor for a political order to fit the 
democratic philosophy, was in the field of religious 
liberty. The Episcopal Church was established in 
Virginia. It was endowed with lands (glebes) and 
supported by taxes (tithes). Its clergy, secure in 
their position, performed their duties in a perfunc- 
tory manner, and its laws made heresy and absence 
from worship a crime. By the close of the colonial 
era the majority of the people of Virginia were dis- 
senters, but the majority of the legislature were 
churchmen. Jefferson wanted not toleration but com- 
plete religious liberty and separation of the church 











Education 


Educate and inform the mass of the people 
—enable them to see that it is their interest to 
preserve peace and order and they will pre- 
serve them. Enlighten the people generally 
and tyranny and oppression of the body and 
mind will vanish like evil spirits at the dawn 


of day. 
From Mural in Thomas Jefferson Room. 


























Mural in the Thomas Jefferson Room, Library of Congress 


from the state. A true follower of Roger Williams, 
he believed that a man’s religion is a private matter 
of his own conscience with which the state has no 
right to interfere, unless such religion is mani- 
festly detrimental to the public welfare. That men 








Freedom 


The ground of liberty is to be gained by 
inches. We must be contented to secure what 
we can get from time to time and eternally 
press forward for what is yet to get. It takes 
time to persuade men to do even what is for 
their own good. 


From Mural in Thomas Jefferson Room. 
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should be made to contribute to the support of a 
faith which they did not believe, was to him scan- 
dalous injustice and an invitation to hypocrisy. 

In June, 1779, he submitted, along with his report 
of the revised law code, a bill for establishing re- 
ligious freedom. The bill is a masterpiece of incon- 
trovertible logic, ardent conviction, and persuasive 
eloquence. It is too long to be quoted here, but it 
should be read (as it can be in every biography of 
Jefferson) by every American citizen. It was only 
after a fight of seven years, in which James Madison’s 
part was conspicuous, that the full bill for the repeal 
of the privileges and penalties of the established 
church was passed. Its success was hailed with 
enthusiasm by the religious liberals across the sea, 
and since Virginia was the largest and most in- 
fluential of the American States, it served as a model 
for the other commonwealths of the nation as they 
advanced in enlightenment and humanitarianism. 
So gratified was Jefferson himself with the statute 
of religious liberty that he directed that it be men- 
tioned on his tombstone, with the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the foundation of the University of 
Virginia, as his claim to the memory of posterity. 

We should more fully realize what it means, not 
for Virigina only, but for our whole country, that the 
stamp of Thomas Jefferson’s liberalism was put on 
the institutions of the Old Dominion in the critical 
years just following our independence. In these 
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Mural in the Thomas Jefferson Room, Library of Congress, on Labor 


labors of two years he underwrote democracy in the 
United States. His was the first law in the modern 
world sanctioning expatriation. His was the first 
law of a slave State to abolish the slave trade. His 
was the first law of modern times to apportion punish- 











Labor 


Those who labor in the earth are the chosen 
people of God if He ever had a chosen people 
whose breasts He has made the peculiar de- 
posits for substantial and genuine virtue. It 
is the focus in which He keeps alive that 
sacred fire which otherwise might escape from 
the earth. 

From Murai in Thomas Jefferson Room. 




















ment for crime on a rational and humane principle. 
His was the first conception in our country of a free 
university as a group of faculties in which the elective 
system prevailed. His was the first formal declara- 
tion of complete religious liberty by a sovereign state 
in the history of the world. From decade to decade 
the influence of his work in Virginia was spread 
abroad—his educational ideas to Michigan, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, and Kentucky; his anti- 
slavery principles to the Northwest Territory; his 
elective system to Harvard; his conception of a free 
citizenry to the nation. New York followed Vir- 
ginia’s lead in the abolishment of entails in 1782; 
North Carolina, in 1784; Kentucky, in 1796; New 
Jersey, in 1820. Far down into the nineteenth cen- 
tury broad-minded men in every State were drawing 
on his arguments, citing his letters, quoting the 
forceful passages of his “Notes on Virginia,” and 
citing the preamble to his bill for religious freedom, 
until all over our Republic there was vindicated the 
truth that “the opinions of men are not the object 
of civil government nor under its jurisdiction.” Of 
the reforms in landholding, primogeniture, educa- 
tion, and religion, Jefferson himself wrote: “I con- 
. sidered 4 of these bills as forming a system by which 
every fibre would be eradicated of antient or future 
aristocracy, and a foundation laid for a government 
truly republican.” 
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Jefferson was cruelly misunderstood and calum- 
niated in his own day. He was accused by Hamilton 
of being an “atheist in religion and a fanatie in 
politics.” Hypocrite, coward, libertine, thief, in- 
fidel, and liar were some of the epithets hurled at 
him by his Federalist opponents. Nor have certain 
later historians like J. T. Morse, Theodore Roosevelt, 
and Henry Adams, been kind to his memory, seeing 
timidity in his prudence, vacillation in his delibera- 
tion, trickery in his opportunism, and cowardice in 
his pacifism. But neither.the earlier nor the later 
crities rose to the appreciation of his genius as the 
crystallizer and exponent of the inarticulate longing 
of the masses of the people for a political community 
in which they should enjoy the freedom and oppor- 
tunity necessary to enlist their devotion as patriots. 
Whatever shortcomings Jefferson may have had in 
the administration of public office, for which he 
never yearned, his comprehension of the meaning of 
democracy and his faith in the blessings of democ- 
racy were unsurpassed by any American until the 
advent of Abraham Lincoln. And it was Lincoln, 
who, on his way to his inauguration at Philadelphia 
in 1861, declared: “I have never had a feeling 
politically that did not spring from sentiments em- 
bodied in the Declaration of Independence.” Those 
sentiments were most fully implemented in the quiet 
work of Jefferson as the liberalizer of the Virginia 
laws in the years 1777-79. Napoleon Bonaparte 
said: “I shall go down to posterity with the Code in 
my hand.” How much more finely could Jefferson 
say this! For the Code of Napoleon was order; but 
the code of Thomas Jefferson was order and liberty. 








Democratic Government 


The people of every country are the only 
safe guardians of their own rights and are the 
only instruments which can be used for their 
destruction. It is an axiom in my mind that 
our liberty can never be safe but in the hands 


of the people themselves, that too of the 


people with a certain degree of instruction. 


From Mural in Thomas Jefferson Room. 























The Trend Toward the 
“Keonomie State” and Its 





Implications for Religious 


Freedom 


by E. F. ALBERTSWORTH, Ph.D., S. J. D. 


Professor of Constitutional and Industrial Law, Northwestern University 


A WORLD-WIDE TREND toward an “economic 
state” has been noticeable the past decade. I employ 
this term in contrast with “a co-operative common- 
wealth.” In the former, government institutes a 
compulsory managed economy over the economic life 
of an entire nation, by which production and distri- 
bution of goods, the prices thereof, the wages and 
hours of workers, and the returns and rewards of 
capital are controlled by law. In the “co-operative 
commonwealth” these objectives are accomplished by 
the united planning of government, industry, man- 
agement, and labor, subject to a bill of rights. In 
general, I believe the “economic state” is typical of 
certain European developments, whereas the “co- 
operative commonwealth” more nearly typifies the 
United States. The implications for religious free- 
dom are important in both types of governmental ac- 
tivity. In countries other than the United States, 
the past decade has witnessed the disappearance of 
republics and constitutions, with persecution of re- 
ligionists of all persuasions—Jews, Protestants, and 
Catholics. Fortunately for Americans, such develop- 
ments have not as a general rule occurred in the 
United States. That they may not occur, requires 
vigilance and a frequent recurrence to fundamental 
constitutional principles on the part of all Americans. 
The tender plant of religious liberty requires con- 
stant nurture. 


Under the Constitution a War Economy, AI- 
though Necessarily Restrictive of Many 
Rights, Still Respects Religious 
Liberties 

In wartime, obviously, the trend toward the 
“economic state” is accelerated. But here again in 
the United States, Americans have much for which to 
be thankful. Their religious freedoms have not un- 
duly suffered. Under constitutional analysis, the 


*In previous issues of Liperty the author has called attention 
to the changes in American constitutionalism, as well as the inroads 
upon the exercise of religious faith in the United States, and has 
sounded a warning to Americans not to trust too implicitly that 
this is a “government of laws and not of men.”—En 
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war powers are a law unto themselves, knowing no 
limits in an international sense and but few limits in 
a domestic or internal sense. This of necessity must 
be the case if a nation is to be able to survive.t The 
Constitution itself expressly empowers the Federal 
Government to declare and wage war, and to provide 
and maintain an army and navy. Thus even in times 
of peace, under the latter clause vast and numerous 
powers undoubtedly exist over the activities of Amer- 
ican citizens. And the loyal American fully realizes 
the rightful demands of his Government in these 
spheres. It has been said: . 

“What a man may do or refrain from doing in the 
name of religious liberty is not without limitations. 
He must render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s 
as well as to God the things that are God’s. He may 
not refuse to bear arms or pay taxes because of re- 


ligious scruples.’ 

The Supreme Court has said that the Constitution 
exists both during war and in peace, for rulers as well 
as ruled. And various decisions,’ although they are 
admittedly few, have held that in times of war the 
American people have protection under the Consti- 
tution against illegal acts of their Government to- 
ward them. But during war, the Court obviously 
gives to the Constitution a meaning much broader 
than in times of peace, because of its recognition that 
war controls must be impesed by the Government in 
its discretion, if the nation is to survive, and that 
these controls are but temporary in character. And 
the policy of the American Republic in past wars,’ 
as well as during the present one, has been and is to 


: +For many years, the author as a major in the O. R. C. (In- 
dustrial Mobilization) wrote extensively upon the war powers of 
the American Government, and pointed out the necessity for numer- 
ous types of civilian controls now in existence.—ED. 

1 Parker, J., in Barnette v. West Va. State Bd. of Ed. (1942), 47 


Fed. Suppl. 251, at p. 253. 

2 Ea parks Milligan (1866), 4 Wallace, 2; U. 8. v. Cohen Grocery 
Co. (1921), 255 U. S. 81. 

3“From the inception of the Republic. religious objectors have 
been expressly or impliedly exempt from military service.” Miners- 
ville School Dist. v. Gobitis (1940). 108 Fed. (2d). 683, at p. 690; 
and cf. Annals of Congress, Thirteenth Congress, Third Session, 
Vol. III. pp. 774, 775; U. 8. v. Macintosh, 283 U. 8. 605, 627; 26 


Illinois Law Rev. 375 
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To Worship God as One’s Conscience Points the Way, That Is Man’s Inherent Right, That Is the True Democratic Way | 


respect the conscientious objector’s viewpoint, and 
has moreover emphatically stated in the Atlantic 
Charter that “freedom of religion” is one of its war 
objectives. It is indeed worthy of note that the 
patriotism and loyalty of Americans in the present 
global struggle have given rise to but few invocations 
to judicial protection against the exercise of the war 
powers of their Government.* Where litigation has 
occurred in the field of restriction of religious liber- 
ties, it has been in other than under the Govern- 
ment’s war powers.” 

The constitutional Fathers, divinely led, created a 
structure of government anda body of principles 
controlling it which were unknown to the age from 
which it germinated. In the soil of monarchy then 
generally in vogue, it was indeed a rare plant. By a 
system of checks and balances within the government 
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—the legislative, executive, and judicial—the found- 
ers sought to make impossible the deposit of arbi- 
trary power within one branch, in order that a maxi- 
mum of freedom and liberty to the individual, created 
in God’s image, might be ensured. Absolutely to 
safeguard the individual, they added a Bill of Rights 
to control the Government in the exercise of its 
powers. A republic, rather than a democracy, thus 
came into being in that the majority did not abso- 
lutely rule, but were restricted by the form of gov- 


* Suits instituted by American-born Japanese citizens, now pend- 
ing in various Federal courts, appear to be the exception to this 
statement. 

5 Actions brought by various Jehovah’s Witnesses in numerous 
State and Federal courts do not challenge any war powers. Ob- 
viously the several States have no such powers, and the Federal 
Government has not, outside of Federal territories, sought to invade 
the religious liberty realm of its citizens. In any event, Federal 
action has not been predicated on its war powers since the activities 
of such Witnesses have presented no clear and present danger ” 
war activity of the Government. 
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ernment and its basic principles. The minority— 
racial, religious, or otherwise—thus had protection 
against government. Of this it has been said: 

“The tyranny of majorities over the rights of in- 
dividuals or helpless minorities has always been 
recognized as one of the great dangers of popular 
government. The Fathers sought to guard against 
the danger by writing into the Constitution a Bill of 
Rights guaranteeing to every individual certain fun- 
damental liberties, of which he might not be deprived 
by any exercise whatever of governmental power.’”* 


In the American conception, government was to be 
a dwarf in its relations to its own people, who were 
to be like the giants of Jonathan Swift’s “Gulliver’s 
Travels.” Under this reigning conception and its 
practice America became the home of the oppressed 
of all lands fortunate enough to come here, where 
each “might worship God in accordance with the 
dictates of his own conscience and without inter- 
ference from those who might not agree with him.” 
And with the divine blessing, America became the 
greatest power in the world, and the Statue of Liberty 
a visible expression of a living faith in a maximum 
of personal liberty of all sorts, with a minimum of 
governmental restraint. 


Decay of the American Republic in 
Recent Times 


But history teaches that governments decay and 
often fall. Edward Gibbon, English historian who 
during the years 1776 to 1788 published his famous 
work, “The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” 
described the course of the Roman Republic and sub- 
sequent Roman Empire and drew lessons therefrom 
for all posterity. When the sessions of the Constitu- 
tional Convention in Philadelphia in 1789 had ended, 
Benjamin Franklin, a participant in the delibera- 
tions, was asked, “Well, Doctor, what have we got, 
a republic or a monarchy?’ The learned Franklin 
replied, “A republic if you can keep it.” It is my 
belief that the course of the American Republic 
within the past quarter century has been away from 
the republic to some form of ‘‘economic state” or “co- 
operative commonwealth,” which, if the Bill of 
Rights is not carefully applied, may result in a so- 
ciety—again to borrow from Jonathan Swift’s myth- 
ical story—where we Americans will become as the 
dwarfs in the imaginary land of the Lilliputians and 
our Government a giant which has burst all its bonds 
of restraint. In this development, in my judgment, 
there are serious implications for the exercise of re- 
ligious freedom. 

The factors in the decline of the Republic are dis- 
cernible during the rise of a mechanized industrial- 
ism and the trend away from a pastoral-agricultural 
economy of the past. During the twentieth century, 
government in America became more and more 
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active in policing and guiding the economic activities 
of the nation. Huge sums of money were required, 
and these were made available in 1913 under the 
Sixteenth Amendment to the Constitution, taxing in- 
comes, and from decisions in the Supreme Court 
making it difficult for taxpayers to challenge the so- 
called “spending power” of the Federal Government. 
The economic depression of the thirties saw the Gov- 
ernment spending huge sums to relieve human want, 
to stimulate industrial revival, and to save private 
capitalism. In the process a great growth of bureauc- 
racy and governmental planning in the economic 
sphere occurred, with government entering more and 
more extensively into the lives of its‘citizens. Execu- 
tive orders and regulations have increased as rapidly 
as have legislative enactments.’ A generation of 
Americans has come into existence which believes the 
majority should have final authority in matters 
economic, and this viewpoint has perils for the con- 
tinuance of the older constitutional conceptions that 
the minority also has rights. If that viewpoint is 
then carried over into the field of religious faith, 
we may find that our Republic is not founded upon 
the rock, but upon the shifting sands of popular 
majorities. 

Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declaration of 
Independence, feared the centralized pewer of an 
all-powerful government “as always oppressive” of 
the people. Wherever there has been no bill of rights 
to restrict government, the course of human history 
has justified his viewpoint. When the republicanism 
of Rome disappeared with Diocletian and there arose 
a personal government of a far-flung bureaucracy, 
Christianity was persecuted, but could not be de- 
stroyed. Subsequently, Julian the Apostate, favor- 
ing the pagan religion as the state church, likewise 
persecuted the Christian minorities. In the days of 
the French Revolution, even though the slogan of 
the revolutionists was “liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity,” the Goddess of Reason was worshiped and 
other forms of religious faith were persecuted. In 
the Bolshevik Revolution in Russia, after the down- 
fall of the Kerensky Republic,. all forms of religious 
activity were crushed by the government. When 
Hitler overthrew the Weimar Republic in 1933, he, 
too, sought to suppress various types of religious prac- 
tices of all types of religious worship. In the period 
of the “divine right” of monarchies, the established 
church, in league with the crown, oppressed religious 
minorities, compelling them to pay taxes for the 


‘support of the established church and even to attend 


its services. The lesson is clear—where no basic 
or fundamental principles controlling government 
exist, an all-powerful state is dangerous to religious 


6 Supra, Note 1, p. 254. 
7™Congressman Sumners and Senator O’Mahoney have recently 
called the attention of the nation to these trends. 
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minorities, and often to all forms of religious faith. 
Bigness in government, like monopoly in industry 
or of the necessities of life, can, unless restrained 
by a bill of rights, be as harmful in the realm of 
religioys liberty as the four scourging horsemen of 
the Apocalypse in other fields. 

But a collection of principles in a bill of rights 
does not enforce itself. The Supreme Court must be 
looked to for its application and construction when a 
majority has unwittingly or avowedly infringed re- 
ligious or civil liberties. As said in a late case: 
“While in recent years as the Supreme Court has 
increasingly recognized the right of a State in the 
exercise of its sovereign power incidentally to de- 
prive individuals of their property, there has at 
the same time been definitely greater emphasis placed 
by the Court upon the importance of the personal 
liberties secured to the individual by the Constitution 
and increased recognition of the place of the ‘due 
process’ clause in protecting those liberties from im- 
pairment by the State.’’* 

Tf the Court continues this wise direction, religious 
liberties are safe in America no matter what form— 
republic, “economic state,” or “co-operative common- 
wealth”-—American Government may become. 





Church and State, Having Different Func- 
tions, Are in Mutually Exclusive Realms 


We as Americans recognize the right of govern- 
ment to enter the economic realm in providing for 
the general welfare; to wage war and to exact loyalty 
and obedience and support from all during wartime; 
to preserve law and order at all times, whether in 
peace or in war, and thereby to lay taxes—provided 
only that in so doing, the realm of the church, or 
religious freedom, be not invaded. We also recognize 
the right of Americans to determine the form of their 
government and its scope of action—in economic mat- 
ters to regulate from the “cradle to the grave” (to 
borrow the terminology of Lord Beveridge’s Report 
on Social Reforms in England), provided, again, that 
the Bill of Rights be respected and enforced in the 
event government invades the sacred rights of minori- 
ties in the civil and religious realms. It is well to 
bear in mind these lines of demarcation in the trou- 
bled times that lie ahead, not only in America, but 
in the world at large. It has been well said: “Eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty.” 


‘Maris, J., in Douglas v. City of Jeannette (1942), 130 Fed. (2d) 
652, at p. 658. Wa ‘ 


The Cornerstone of 


Democracy 


by ALONZO L. BAKER 


. as with its 
tyrannical superstate, would 
never have blighted and plagued 
our day and generation had we 
kept alive certain primal prin- 
ciples of Christianity. Because mankind has neg- 
lected the teachings of Jesus, we now find ourselves 
in a world where the lights are going out. Jesus of- 
fers light to the world. The principles He enunci- 
ated concerning individual liberty cannot be rejected 
without our. facing darkness. 

Totalitarianism is impossible where Christianity 
is a living force in the souls of the people, for Chris- 
tianity places major emphasis on the dignity and 
worth of human personality. Christ conceived of 
men, not as a lump or a mass or an aggregate, but 
as individuals. While it is true He preached to the 
multitudes, yet His choice work was with such in- 
dividuals as the woman at the well, the rich young 
ruler, Mary, Martha, Zacchaeus, Peter, James, John, 
Judas. In the parable of the lost sheep He assured 
humankind that He would have come to this world to 
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die for one lone, lost man as 
quickly as for all the race. He 
told His followers that the great 
God not only marks the sparrow’s 
fall, but numbers the hairs on 
the head of every human being. That is individ- 
ualism carried to the nth degree by Heaven itself! 
That is the high estimate God put on the personality 
of each of us. Christ exalted the individual; He 
dignified and magnified human personality. 

One of the most daring thinkers of the nineteenth 
century, Friedrich Nietzsche, declared, “If Jesus 
Christ had not lived, we would never have been 
plagued with democracy.” Nietzsche, an implacable 
foe of democracy, here stated the truth. Jesus was 
the founder of democracy, for His teachings laid the 
foundation for social and political systems that recog- 
nize the individual and his. personality as the supreme 
end of government, and that are constructed upon the 
idea that the individual has certain inalienable rights 
of which no state can ever justly deprive him. Many 
of the cardinal principles of Christianity are also the 
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cardinal principles of democracy. The former gives 
form and life to the latter. 

The Founder of Christianity stresses practice of 
real religious principles as being necessary to the 
successful operation of a democracy. A democracy 
fails if the people therein do not practice forbear- 
ance, forgiveness, and love. The concept that all men 
are brothers is the cornerstone of democracy just as 
it is of Christianity. Brotherhood, fraternity, toler- 
ance, these are the attributes that must undergird 
every democratic state. But these cannot exist apart 
from the religion of man’s common Fatherhood, for 
it is the one way of life that makes brotherhood, tol- 
erance, forbearance, mutuality of purpose, forgive- 
ness, and love absolute requisites. 

A democracy demands good people. People of 
almost any grade of character—good, bad, or indif- 
ferent—can make up a totalitarian system, for in 
totalitarianism power descends from above and is 
impressed upon the people underneath. A few bright 
men do all the thinking and planning; the mass of the 
people simply work, pay taxes, and raise families to 
be devotees of the state. But in a democracy the peo- 
ple themselves must do the thinking and the planning. 
Upon their composite character rest all the pillars of 
government. When they are good, the government 
is good. When they lose their vision and their ideals 
of justice, goodness, and fraternity, the government 
soon becomes decadent. 

Perhaps the reason democracy finds itself in such 
straits today is that so many peoples have forsaken 
the way of the Bible. They have allowed the bitter- 
ness of nationalism and racialism and class to fill 
their hearts. They have become hard and unforgiv- 
ing. Selfishness and greed too often are the motives 
that guide them. All these things suffocate democ- 
racy. Democracy can live only in an atmosphere of 
kindness, co-operation, and brotherly love. When 
these are choked out, democracy inevitably perishes. 

It is no mere coincidence that of recent times many 
of the antidemocratic states have waged a-bitter war 
on Christianity. Some have outlawed it altogether. 
Others have substituted their own peculiar philoso- 
phy for it. They know full well that their totalitar- 
ianism cannot exist side by side with the principles 
of Jesus. Did not Karl Marx declare religion to be 
“the opiate of the people’? He realized that his 
philosophy and that of Christ were mutually exclu- 


sive. The two vital Marxian doctrines of the class 


struggle and the dictatorship of the proletariat can- 


not be harmonized with the teachings of the Naza- 
rene, for His philosophy leaves no room for bitter- 
ness, for animosities, for rivalries, for antagonisms, 
for classes, or for dictatorship by any class, be it pro- 
letarian, bourgeois, or aristocratic. There is no ra- 
cialism, class division, or nationalism in Christianity, 
for it is based on the great truth that God “hath made 
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of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all 
the face of the earth.” 

With these mighty truths rejected in many parts 
of the world today, is it any wonder that democracy 
is fighting for her life? Jesus came to this world in 
a time when paganism was dominant and when a 
superstate tyrannized over the lives and souls of men. 
If today we forsake His ideals, then what else can we 
expect but that great sections of our world shall re- 
vert to paganism, to intolerance, to tyranny? The 
way of Jesus leads to freedom for the individual, to 
wider horizons for his soul and for his spirit. “If the 
Son therefore shall make you free, ye shall be free 
indeed.” 

What is needed above all things else in these days 
of crisis is a universal awakening to the truth of the 
brotherhood of man and a realization of the majesty 
and supremacy of God. Then secular dictators, god- 
less ideologies, nationalistic tyrannies, and racial 
cruelties would find no place. Then modern counter- 
parts of Julian the Apostate, the Roman emperor 
who sought to re-establish paganism in the ancient 
world, would gain no following. Then soulless phi- 
losophies which degrade man to the position of a pawn 
in the sordid game of power and prestige, would have 
no hearing. 

If it is true, as commonly taught today, that man 
is only the highest of the animals and merely the prod- 
uct of blind mechanical forces, then perhaps a super- 
state can claim absolute control over him to mold him 
to its own ends, no matter how frustrating and per- 
verse. But if man be a child of the living God, if 
man is by nature a spiritual being with a high and 
glorious destiny that someday shall lead him to heaven 
itself, then he has rights, privileges, and liberties 
which have been given him by God and which can 
never be taken away by any state, no matter how 
vaunting its pretensions. 

What of the future ? 

If men would surge back to God and to a recogni- 
tion of His authority, and let His principles have free 
play in their lives, then freedom and democracy 
would soon push back the forces of darkness that now 
shadow our world. 

As it is, we find ourselves in a world that is dis- 
traught, dismayed, and threatened with catastrophe. 
The whole fabric of civilization is rent. In nation 
after nation civil and religious liberties are assailed 
~ and overthrown. Mankind is face to 
' face with the choice—God or chaos! 


It Is Said That Friedrich Nietzsche, the Ger- 

man Philosopher Pictured at the Left, Once 

Declared That “If Jesus Christ Had Not 

Lived, We Would Never Have Been Plagued 
With Democracy” 


With the Mighty Truths and Principles of 
Christianity Being Rejected in Many Parts 
of the World Today, Is It Any Wonder That 
Democracy Is Fighting for Her Life on 
Battlefields in Every Clime? 
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Titanic Struggle Between the Forces of Democracy and the Armies of Totalitarianism 
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“A Great Task Falls to the Church: To Be Sure That She Stands for the Principles of the Prince of Peace” 


The Church in the New World 


by C. B. GOHDES, LITT. D. 


Professor of History, Capital University, Columbus, Ohio 


ee IS THE END of an age. Just now the 
world’s convulsions are much in evidence. Many 
had thought that as the world became older, it would 
become also wiser and better. But where is the dif- 
ference between the rage that devastates fair sections 
of God’s earth today; that sweeps through the homes 
of the world like a withering blast, depriving moth- 
ers of their sons and wives of their husbands; that 
decimates populations and fills graves—where is the 
difference between the sadism manifest today and 
the persecutions staged of old by the Neros and Tor- 
quemadas? With the whirlwind of destruction now 
blasting the world is coupled an epidemic of lust that 
makes us tremble for the future of the race. Sin is 
enthroned. 
Nor is the list of the world’s woes exhausted when 
we chronicle a reign of sadism and lust. Civilization 
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is sick unto death. The spiritual dynamic which 
alone is proof against sin and vice has largely ceased 
to animate the cultural efforts of man. Christ has 
been discharged from the councils of the very nations 
that bear His name. The educational field bears so 
little the impress of eternal truth that learning is 
largely divorced from gospel truth, and the learned 
are more likely to be scoffers than disciples of the 
Christ. Literature, art, journalism, social life: there 
is little response in these to the breath of the Holy 
Spirit. Most human efforts are earthborn, futile, 
evanescent. Man’s life has been divorced from the 
spiritual dynamic. 

Why has civilization come to such a pass as this ? 
Why has the dawn that rose so fair a few centuries 
ago been swallowed by darkness before it could 
brighten to noonday splendor? One reason is the 
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calamitous success of the Renaissance; the other the 
calamiteus limitation to the success of the Reforma- 
tion. _The revival of learning, in which the Middle 
Ages culminated, bore at its heart the seeds of decay. 
The Renaissance, as this revival is called, operated 
under the principle that man bears within himself 
the powers of an unending, of an ever-rising, devel- 
opment, in that human resources are potentially equal 
to whatever demands are made upon them. It turned 
out, nevertheless, that whatever high level the human 
mind attained, sin warped its achievement, and when 
at length cosmos was in sight, chaos blasted its foun- 
dations. The absence of the spiritual dynamic from 
the world’s life is the calamitous victory of the Ren- 
aissance, whose principles pervade our whole civiliza- 
tion. 

And the failure of the Reformation consists in the 
limitations of its scope. There are indeed millions 
of regenerate Christians whose life is a fruit of the 
gospel which the Reformation once more brought to 
light ; but the Reformation has not succeeded in purg- 
ing the Renaissance of its evils; and so it comes that 
the great kingdoms of the human mind, economic, 
political, educational, literary, bear little of the im- 
press of the Calvary cross; show little of the power 
of the open tomb. From center to circumference 
they are marred by the sinister principle of the Ren- 
aissance—the adequacy of human resources to human 
need. 

The description of the crisis which confronts us 
suggests the remedy: the reversal of the victory of 
the Renaissance. To this end the Reformation must 
widen its scope and plant the cross in the hearts of 
men from which it has been withheld. The present 
crisis calls for the realization of the kingdom of God, 
a New Testament concept with which failure to 
reckon has resulted in the church’s incalculable hurt. 


The War Guilt Must Not Be Assessed 
Upon Germany Alone 


First of all, the church must see to it that the facts 
bearing upon the disaster at which humanity stands 
aghast are not juggled with, but dealt with in justice 
and truth. This war, in its final analysis, is not due 
to Hitler, or any other dictator. Such an assertion 
does not imply that any person who is guilty of 
atrocities should be shielded and whitewashed. It 
does mean that the war guilt should not, as was done 
at Versailles, be assessed upon one group of peoples 
but, in sober judgment, be acknowledged by all. To 
effect that end is the duty of God’s witness on earth 
—the church. 

The truth which it will be the church’s duty to 
impress upon victor and vanquished alike concerns 
the true significance of this war, that it is a conflict 
of economic empires, a civil war within our machine 
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civilization. The machine is a docile servant that 
produces commodities and comforts in such amazing 
profusion that its installation is signaled by a stand- 
ard of living on the part of its masters which Croesus 
and Lucullus might have envied. At the same time 
the machine is a Moloch that must be constantly fed. 
or, unfed, it starves its servitors. Since autarchy is 
out of the question in the case of most of the small- 
sized nations of Europe, the world is ransacked for 
raw materials. The highways of the world have be- 
come assembly lines along which raw materials are 
shunted into the maw of the machine. A terrific dan- 
ger lurks behind that fact: the determination of the 
great industrial nations to maintain their present ad- 
vantage. An equitable adjustment of the world will 
mean that the empires release their grip upon “the 
lesser breeds without the law,” to quote Kipling. 
England, for one, is loath to give up her vast empire 
and the air bases and naval stations and forts that 
stud it, for fear that, deprived of raw materials, idle 
machines may spew forth famine instead of the po- 
tential plenty. The unequal and inequitable distri- 
bution of the world’s wealth and of the soil that 
contains it was bound to produce a rift in human re- 
lations. Both sides of the conflict, together with the 
innocent bystander, are victims of a machine econ- 
omy to which there has been no adjustment of the ob- 


(Continued on page 20) 
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The Church of God on Earth, if True to Her Trust, Can Offer the World 
Its Only Hope 
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IN CONGRESS, JULY 4, 1776. 


A DECLARATION] 


By THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


IN GENERAL CONGRESS ASSEMBLED 


W freee in the Course of human Events, it 
becomes necessary for one People to dis- 
solve the Political Bands which have con- 

nected them with another, and to assume among 

the Powers of the Earth, the separate and equal 

Station to which the Laws of Nature and of 

Nature’s God entitle them, a decent Respect to 

the Opinions of Mankind requires that they 

should declare the causes which impel them to 
the Separation. 

We hold these Truths to be self-evident, that 
all Men are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain unalien- 
able Rights, that among these are Life, Lib- 
erty, and the Pursuit of Happiness—That to 
secure these Rights, Governments are instituted 
among Men, deriving their just Powers from 
the Consent of the Governed, that whenever 
any Form of Government becomes destructive 
of these Ends, it is the Right of the People to 
alter or to abolish it, and to institute new Gov- 
ernment, laying its Foundation on such Princi- 
ples, and organizing its Powers in such Form, 
as to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
Safety and Happiness. Prudence, indeed, will 
dictate that Governments long _ established 
should not be changed for light and transient 
Causes; and accordingly all Experience hath 
shewn, that Mankind are more disposed to suf- 
fer, while Evils are sufferable, than to right 
themselves by abolishing the Forms to which 
they are accustomed. But when a long Train of 
Abuses and Usurpations, pursuing invariably 
the same Object, evinces a Design to reduce 
them under absolute Despotism, it is their 
Right, it is their Duty, to throw off such Gov- 
ernment, and to provide new Guards for their 
future Security. “ Such has been. the patient 
Sufferance of these Colonies; and such is now 
the Necessity which constrains them to alter 


their fortmer Systems of Government. The His- 


tory of the present King of Great-Britain is a 
History of repeated Injuries and® Usurpations, 
all having in direct Object the Establishment 
of an absolute Tyranny over these States. To 


prove this, let Facts be submitted to a candid 
World. 

He has refused his Assent to Laws, the most 
wholesome and necessary for. the public Good. 

He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws 
of immediate and pressing Importance, unless 
suspended in their Operation till his Assent 
should be obtained; and when so suspended, he 
has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other Laws for the Ac- 
commodation of large Distriqgs of People, unless 
those People would relinquish the Right of 
Representation in the Legislature, a Right in- 
estimable to them, and formidable to Tyrants 


only. 


Places unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from 
the Depository of their public Records, for the 
sole Purpose of fatiguing them into Compliance 
with his Measures. 

He has dissolved Representative Houses re- 
peatedly, for opposing with manly Firmhess his 
Invasions on the Rights of the People. 

He has refused for a long Time, after such 
Dissolutions, to cause others to be elected; 
whereby the Legislative Powers, incapable of 
Annihilation, have returned to the People at 
large for their exercise; the State remaining in 
the mean time exposed to all the Dangers of 
Invasion from without, and Convulsions within. 

He has endeavoured to prevent the Population 
of these States; for that Purpose obstructing the 
Laws for Naturalization of Foreigners; refusing 
to pass others to encourage their Migrations 
hither, and raising the Conditions of new Ap- 
propriations of Lands. 


He has obstructed the Administration of Jus- 


tice, by refusing his Assent to Laws for establish- 
ing Judiciary Powers. 

He has made Judges dependent on his Will 
alone, for the Tenure of their Offices, and the 
Amount and Payment of their Salaries. 

He has erected a Multitude of new Offices, and 
sent hithér Swarms of Officers to harrass our 
People, and eat out their Substance. 
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He has called together Legislative Bodies at — 
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He has kept among us, in Times of Peace, Stand- 

ing Armies, without the consent of our Legislatures. 

He has affected to render the Military independ- 
ent of and superior to the Civil Power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to 
a Jurisdiction foreign to our Constitution, and un- 
acknowledged ‘by our Laws; giving his Assent to 
their Acts of pretended Legislation: 

For quartering large Bodies of Armed Troops 
among us: 

For protecting them, by a mock Trial, from 
Punishment for any Murders which they should 
commit on the Inhabitants of these States: 

For cutting off our Trade with all Parts of the 
World: 

For imposing Taxes on us without our Consent: 

For depriving us, in many Cases, of the Benefits 
of Trial by Jury: 

For transporting us beyond Seas to be tried for 
pretended Offences: 

For abolishing the free System of English Laws 
in a neighbouring Province, establishing therein an 
arbitrary Government, and enlarging its Boun- 
daries, so as to render it at once an Example and 
fit Instrument for introducing the same absolute 
Rule into these Colonies: 

For taking away our Charters, abolishing our 
most valuable Laws, and altering fundamentally 
the Forms of our Governments: 

For suspending our own Legislatures, and de- 
claring themselves invested with Power to legislate 
for us in all Cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated Government here, by declaring 
us out of his Protection and waging War against us. 

He has plundered our Seas, ravaged our Coasts, 
burnt our Towns, and destroyed the Lives of our 
People. 

He is, at this Time, transporting large Armies of 
foreign Mercenaries to compleat the Works of 
Death, Desolation, and Tyranny, already begun 
with circumstances of Cruelty and Perfidy, scarcely 
paralleled in the most barbarous Ages, and totally 
unworthy the Head of a civilized Nation. 

He has constrained our fellow Citizens taken 
Captive on the high Seas to bear Arms against 
their Country, to become the Executioners of their 
Friends and Brethren, or to fall themselves by their 
Hands. 

He has excited domestic Insurrections amongst 
us, and has endeavoured to bring on the Inhabi- 
tants of our Frontiers, the merciless Indian Savages, 
whose known Rule of Warfare, is an undistin- 

guished Destruction, of all Ages, Sexes and Condi- 
tions. 
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In every stage of these Oppressions we have Peti- 
tioned for Redress in the most humble Terms: Our 
repeated Petitions have been answered only by re- 
peated Injury. A Prince, whose Character is thus 
marked by every act which may define a Tyrant, is 
unfit to be the Ruler of a free People. 

Nor have we been wanting in Attentions to our 
British Brethren. We have warned them from 
Time to Time of Attempts by their Legislature to 
extend an unwarrantable Jurisdiction over us. We 
have reminded them of the Circumstances of our 
Emigration and Settlement here. We have ap- 
pealed to their native Justice and Magnanimity, 
and we have conjured them by the Ties of our 
common Kindred to disavow these Usurpations, 
which, would inevitably interrupt our Connections 
and Correspondence. They too have been deaf to 
the Voice of Justice and of Consanguinity. We 
must, therefore, acquiesce in the Necessity, which 
denounces our Separation, and hold them, as we 
hold the rest of Mankind, Enemies in War, in 
Peace, Friends. 

We, therefore, the Representatives of the 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, in GENERAL 
Concress, Assembled, appealing to the Supreme 
Judge of the World for the Rectitude of our Inten- 
tions, do, in the Name, and by Authority of the 
good People of these Colonies, solemnly Publish 
and Declare, That these United Colonies are, and 
of Right ought to be, FREE AND INDEPENDENT 
StaTes; that they are absolved from all Allegiance 
to the British Crown, and that all political Con- 
nection between them and the State of Great-Brit- 
ain, is and ought to be totally dissolved; and that 
as FREE AND INDEPENDENT SraTes, they have full 
Power to levy War, conclude Peace, contract Alli- 
ances, establish Commerce, and to do all other Acts 
and Things which INDEPENDENT STATES may of 
right do. And for the support of this Declaration, 
with a firm Reliance on the Protection of divine 
Providence, we mutually pledge to each other our 
Lives, our Fortunes, and our sacred Honor. 


Signed by ORDER and in BEHALF of the ConcreEss, 


Ze Lae 


PRESIDENT 


_ ATTEsT. : 
CHARLES THOMSON; SEcrETARY. 
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The Chureh in the New World 
(Continued from page 17) 

solete social, religious, political, and moral struc- 
tures. So viewed, the war was inevitable; and the 
church must proclaim that fact to forestall the vin- 
dictiveness that spells Versailles; must counsel the 
needed adjustment and prophesy another and greater 
spasm of destruction if the counsel be not heeded. 


There Are Christians in Germany 


To break a lance for Germany is an unpopular 
task, but the witness for Christ on earth may never 
make anything but truth and righteousness the cri- 
terion by which he judges. In view of the reversion 
of the German government to savagery, there is a 
trend to measure the character of the German people 
by the atrocities of a part of the population. The 
church, as the voice of Christ, must prevent that 
wrong. There is no warrant for identifying all Ger- 
many with Nazidom and thus canceling all the peo- 
ple of the land of Luther from the list of Christians. 
Although the German people are forced and cajoled 
into the co-operation for production which total war 
entails, there is good reason to think that millions of 
Germans are constrained by force to keep in line 
with the Nazi objectives. 

Not all the Christians of Germany have forsworn 
their faith in Christ; on the contrary, many have 
faced but never feared martyrdom in exalting the 
cross of Christ above the swastika. Though renunci- 
ation of the church now does not connote political 
and social disability, as it did in Hohenzollern days; 
though the Nazi party makes every effort to deaden 
souls to the higher life by subjecting Germany’s 
vouth to a regime utterly devoid of the vita]izing 
breath of Pentecost; though Christian services are 
paralleled and competed with from the cradle to the 
grave by ceremonies in which a representative of 
Hitler pinch-hits for Christ and “Mein Kampf” is 





The Principle That Should Guide All Citizens in Their Duties to Their 

State and to Their Church Was Enunciated by Christ When He De- 

clared, “‘Render Therefore Unto Caesar the Things Which Are Caesar’s; 
and Unto God the Things That Are God’s” 
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“ersatz” for the Bible, but five per cent of the Ger- 
man people have formally renounced their connection 
with the church, while the faith of hundreds of thou- 
sands has been purified in the fire of tribulation now 
raging across the evangelical church. It would be a 
crime against the body of Christ to shut out from the 
common task of the world’s spiritual rehabilitation 
the German theologians with their wide culture and 
penetrating love of truth and the Christians who have 
for the ten years of Hitler’s reign let their light shine 
in the opaque darkness surrounding them. The 
church everywhere must forestall blind vindictive- 
ness by joining hands with the brethren in Germany 
as soon as the wall of fire now roaring between them 
shall have vanished. 

A great task falls to the church: to be sure that she 
stands for the principles of the Prince of Peace. To 
her will come the opportunity to attempt to heal the 
wounds of war and to point the only way by which 
men may forget the wrongs and sufferings of the co- 
lossal conflict now raging. Wars come because men 
demand for themselves that which they deny to 
others. A sincere application of the golden rule 
would guarantee perpetual peace. The church of 
God on earth, if true to her trust, can offer the world 
its only hope. But selfishness and greed have marred 
all the experiences of the nations. Who ean be sure 
that they will profit by the lessons of the present 
carnage ¢ 

God has given to men the power to choose their 
course. Good and evil confront the race and mortals 
may choose—must choose—the way they will go. The 
world has been drenched in blood because nations 
aud men have sought by force to compel others to 
think and act as they have demanded. Professed 
Christians have not been guiltless in this respect. It 
is reported that Japan has used the power of the 
government to compel a union of all branches of 
Protestantism. Some church leaders see in this a 
blessing, so poor is their understanding of the gospel 
truth. If force could accomplish a union satisfying 
to God, would He not use heaven’s power instead of 
trusting in a pagan emperor to force men to unite 
in belief and action ? 

All the talk of better days following this war 
will be idle unless there is a new birth of both civil 
and religious liberty, a new recognition of the dig- 
nity and worth of the human soul. Since God will 
not use force to make mortals better, men must not 
try it. Satisfied that their way is right, some 
churches are preparing to demand that civil powers 
enforce their ideas. This must not be. The right of 
every man to worship God as he sees fit must not be 
infringed. This glorious right must be recognized 
and protected, or all the sacrifices of World War II 
will be in vain. 
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The Life of Jesus Christ Was One Endless Emphasis of the Proposition That 
True Religion Is a Thing of Love and Persuasion, and Not of Law and Force 


Christ's Way of Freedom 


by A. E. LICKEY 


WB siscios IS A THING OF THE SOUL. It lives in 
the heart of a man. If it is to be pure and undefiled, 
it must be a matter of individual conscience. Reli- 
gion by force produces a religious farce. Religion by 
civil law makes either hypocrites or martyrs, and on 
the multiplied pages of history’s long, long story is 
recorded the dismal tale of ten thousand times ten 
thousand and thousands of thousands of both. 

The life of Jesus Christ was one endless emphasis 
of the proposition that true religion is a thing of love 
and persuasion and not of law and force. 

Religious freedom is that principle which recog- 
nizes the God-given right of each man to his religious 
views, and his right to practice the same and to per- 
suade other men to believe and to follow them. The 
only limitation civil government should ever place 
upon the religion of a man is that he may not invade 
the equal and God-given rights of others. 

However, there is a streak in human nature which, 
although it desires freedom for itself, is strongly in- 
clined to deny it to others. This perverse streak 
wants to force its religious ideas on others. It seeks 
to exterminate so-called heresies, tries to throttle 
proclamation of the hated beliefs by the press or from 
the pulpit, so that the whole field shall be left open 
to its own sowing and reaping. Bursting with big- 
otry, it says, “I have the only right way. You have 
a wrong way. You are a heretic. You really have 
no right to live, and thousands like you have been 
put out of the way in days gone by. I may be kind 
enough to let you live. You may be tolerated, but 
you must keep your religion to yourself. I will teach 
the people the true and only way.” And that side of 
human nature is to some degree in all of us, for we 
are all human, at least up to 1943 a. p. 

What to one man is truth may to his neighbor be 
heresy, and what to the neighbor is truth may to still 
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others be heresy. Every man’s religion is right in his 
own eyes. Every man’s religion is orthodox. And 
that is right within its limits. A man ought to be- 
lieve something. He has a right to positive convic- 
tions, and to seek through persuasive means to get 
others to agree with him. Of course, for the sake of 
his own soul, he ought to keep on learning and be will- 
ing to accept new truth and discard error; but still] 
religious freedom recognizes his right to be just as 
hard-shelled in his beliefs as he wants to be, as long 
as he does not try to force them on others. He can 
be just as orthodox as he wants to be and teach his 
orthodoxy as much as he likes. 

He may be like the parson below the Mason and 
Dixon line who said, “Everybody has a doxy. You 
has a doxy, and I has a doxy, and when yo’ doxy is 
like my doxy, then that’s o’thodoxy.” But in the 
United States of America he must allow every parson, 
and every other person, the right to be just as or- 
thodox in his own right. This is religious freedom. 

The temptation to go beyond the point of persua- 
sion, to violent argument, and thence to force, has 
been successful in coercing mankind throughout most 
of history. Let us take a few examples from the Bi- 
ble itself. 

It was back in old Babylon. The great Nebuchad- 
nezzar sat on the throne of world dominion. As a 
heathen king he had been greatly impressed by the 
religious principles of a few Jewish captives at his 
court. He acknowledged the God of Daniel as a God 
of gods and a Lord of kings. 

However, he soon went back to his native religion 
and set up a mighty golden image some ninety feet 
high on the plains of Dura. Gathering the leaders 
and the elite of his realm in a vast concourse about 
the giant image, he gave command that all should bow 
down at the signal of the trumpet and accompanying 
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music. Penalty for refusal would be death by a 
plunge into a furiously burning furnace, so hot that 
the men who finally handled the execution were them- 
selves burned to death. ; 

Here is the revealing thing about the story. This 
great king, who had trampled underfoot the religious 
rights of the three Hebrews and had sought to force 
his way of worship upon them, was now greatly im- 
pressed, and said it was time to honor the God of 
these Hebrews. That is, Nebuchadnezzar was at 
least temporarily converted to a new religion. 

So what did he immediately do with his new reli- 
gion? He did just what any man with power in his 
hands and with false notions about making people 
religious by law, would do. He said, “I make a de- 
cree, That every people, nation, and language, which 
speak anything amiss against the God of Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego, shall be cut in pieces, and 
their houses shall be made a dunghill.” “Then the 
king promoted Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, 
in the province of Babylon.” 

There it is in all its primitive ugliness. Power has 
a religion. It makes decrees to give special protec- 
tion to that religion and promotes members of the 
faith to the high offices of the land. 

The same thing happens when religion gets civil 
power. There is no difference. Only the annals of 
heaven penned by angelic fingers of the court of the 
most high God can ever reveal the full and terrible 
story of human suffering which has been the offspring 
of the marriage of religion and civil power. We do 
not believe in it in America. 

Jesus did not believe in it. Let us look at His 
day and at His own disciples. He was traveling with 
them through Samaria. The Samaritans were un- 
willing to receive Him. James and John addressed 
Jesus, saying, “Shall we call fire down from heaven 
and burn them up?’ They were going to propagate 
the gospel with a sword of fire drawn from the sheath 
of heaven by prayer. Jesus answered, “Ye know not 
what manner of spirit ye are of.” Though in body 
the disciples were following Jesus from place to place, 
they had the spirit of the devil in their hearts and 
did not know it. Furthermore, they wished to do 
Jesus a favor with such a spirit. How many since 
that day have sought to favor God by persecuting 
men! 

Again, Jesus was riding toward Jerusalem to the 
accompaniment of hosannas from the multitude. The 
Pharisees said, “Rebuke Thy disciples.” These lead- 
ers wished public expression of faith stopped because 
it was out of harmony with their religious ideas and 
might be dangerous to their power. Jesus said, “If 
these should hold their peace, the stones would imme- 
diately ery out.” It seems that men should someday 
learn that so-called heresy cannot be killed by crush- 
ing. If you slay a religious teacher, his doctrine 
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spreads the more. A hundred voices seem to be raised 
where there was one. The blood of martyrs has been 
called the seed of the church. - 

Jesus said, “Beware of the leaven of the Phari- 
sees.” He tore apart the teachings of religious lead- 
ers of His day. He pointed to dead men’s bones 
within whited sepulchers, to extortion and excess 
within polished platters, to hypocrisy of every kind 
and description. Jesus believed in religious freedom. 
He believed that a man had a right to his own ideas 
of religion, and the right to direct attack, if he 
thought wise, on the theories and practices of other 
religions—by education and persuasion, of course. 
To Jesus’ way of thinking, no religion has a right to 
demand special government protection for its theories. 
Though there are always those who would like that 
very thing, they generally do not desire that protec- 
tion for dissenters from their views. 

It has taken an almost constant fight since the rise 
of this Republic to keep religious laws from being 
passed by our National Congress. Bills are peren- 
nially being pressed, and there is always some Con- 
gressman to play the role of proposer. Not long 
since, a bill was presented which would carry heavy 
penalty for using the mails to send publications 
which might arouse prejudice against some religion. 
What a law for free America! Yes, it has a good 
sound. No one was to say anything against any re- 
ligion. At first it looks like a holy thing, but upon 
examination it proves to be mere sanctimonious 
hypocrisy. 

Under such a law religious freedom of the press 
would vanish and persecution would come for the 
exercise of the right of freedom of speech in religious 
matters. If Jesus were here, He would be fined and 
sent to jail or suffer whatever penalty was prescribed, 
for He certainly could not be silenced today any more 
than He was long ago. His speeches cost Him His 
life, but He made them. 

Jesus Christ summed up the great principle un- 
derlying the relation of religion and government 
when He said, “Render . . . unto Caesar the things 
which are Caesar’s; and unto God the things that are 
God’s.” This is the principle upon which American 
freedom, civil and religious, is founded. Distinct 
separation of church and state, for the good of both 
alike and for the preservation of freedom, was the 
master key which unlocked the giant prison house of 
the ages. 

Said James Madison, “Religion is not in the 
purview of human government. Religion is essen- 


‘tially distinct from government and exempt from 


its cognizance. A connection between them is in- 
jurious to both.” 

George Washington, who led the struggling forces 
of our forefathers in the battle for freedom, who 
sat as the chairman of the Constitutional Convention 
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of fifty-five men who framed the immortal Constitu- 
tion, and who later became the first President of this 
Republic under that Constitution, had a clear-cut 
vision of religious freedom and separation of churen 
and state. Said he, “Happily the government of the 
United States, which gives to bigotry no sanction, to 
persecution no assistance, requires only that they who 
live under its protection should demean themselves 
as good citizens.” 


Jefferson wrote, “Almighty God hath created the 


Modernizing Some 


Old Disputes 


Planning for Postwar Freedoms 


mind free; all attempts to influence it by temporal 
punishments or burdens, or by civil incapacitations, 
tend only to beget habits of hypocrisy and meanness, 
and are a departure from the plan of the holy Author 
of our religion, who being Lord both of body and 
mind, yet chose not to propagate it by coercion on 
either, as was in His almighty power to do.” 

These men had caught the vision which Jesus had 
—the vision of religious freedom, which came to full 
flower in America. 





by GEORGE MecCREADY PRICE 


[This is the last of three articles by Professor 
Price dealing with the problems of liberty in a post- 
war world.—Ep1rTor. } 


i SECOND SINISTER INFLUENCE which we 
plan to consider is the very religious idea of trying 
to bring in the kingdom of God now, in this present 
order of the world, via the gateway of politics. 

The former idea of divine right of the state, be- 
cause it is a product of cosmic world processes and 
not at all the result of a voluntary agreement by the 

‘ people, is at bottom non-Christian and based on Dar- 
winian theories applied to social affairs. This idea 
about bringing in the kingdom of God by political 
methods, seems to be highly religious. What is the 
harm in this doctrine? How can it be such a dan- 
gerous doctrine in the postwar plans for the world ? 

This idea of the human inauguration of the king- 
dom of God is not a new one. When Jesus Himself, 
on one notable occasion, perceived that the enthusi- 
astic multitude were determined to “come and take 
Him by force, to make Him a king,” He exercised 
one of His few acts of seemingly arbitrary power by 
compelling the disciples to take ship for the other 
side of the lake, while He dismissed the multitude 
by sheer authority. (John 6:15; Matt. 14:22, 23.) 
Later when on trial for alleged religio-political ac- 
tivity, He answered the Roman governor: 

“My kingdom is not of this world: if My kingdom 
were of this world, then would My servants fight, that 
I should not be delivered to the Jews: but now is 
My kingdom not from hence.” John 18:36. 
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Also after His resurrection, as He was about to 
ascend to heaven, He was asked by the disciples if it 
was not time for Him to restore the kingdom to Israel. 
But He again rebuked their curiosity about the king- 
dom: “It is not for you to know the times or the 
seasons, which the Father hath put in His own 
power.” Acts 1: 6, 7. 

In contrast to all this, the New Testament is full 
of clear, specific predictions about how the kingdom 
of God is to be inaugurated. It does not come by any 
gradual triumph of the church over her persecutors, 
nor by any collusion between the church and the civil 
power, but by the personal, visible return of the ab- 
sent King, in what is called the second coming of 
Christ, at which time there will occur the catastrophic 
destruction of all the wicked, the resurrection of the 
righteous dead of all ages and the translation of all 
the righteous then living, and the bodily removal of 
these latter two classes to heaven. 

Jesus Himself is the only being who can be trusted 
to set up the kingdom. All attempts to set up this 
kingdom while the King Himself is still absent, can 
result only in a counterfeit, or pseudo, kingdom of 
God, which would necessarily be the kingdom of a 
false christ, or an antichrist. 

The first notable example of this mistake of trying 
to set up the kingdom of God by the help of the civil 
power, was in the writings of Augustine (354-430, 
a. D.), Bishop of Hippo, North Africa, who taught 
that it is the duty of the civil power to help repress 
schism and heresy. His famous book, “The City of 
God,” pictured the Christian church as the new re- 
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ligio-civie power, rising on the ruins of the crumbling 
Roman Empire and destined to rule the entire world. 
This delusion of grandeur infected the Latin Church, 
which made it the very cornerstone of its policy, with 
results about which all the world knows. 

We must pass over the many sporadic outbreaks 
of this millenarian doctrine among the Protestant 
churches, such as the case of the Fifth Monarchy Men 
in England, who created so much trouble for Oliver 
Cromwell. It never entirely died out. In recent 
years it caused a Secretary of State here jn America 
to resign, because he saw that this country was being 
driven into war. A few years later, when America 
was leading out in getting the other nations to agree 
to a partial disarmament, this same leading states- 
man presented the signatories of this peace pact with 
little souvenir plows made out of some of the war 
implements used shortly before. The idea was that 
if America would only set the rest of the world the 
good example, by honestly junking many of her war 
vessels and disarming in other ways, the entire world 
would learn war no more. I do not mean to say that 
all those who advocated this policy were starry-eyed 
utopians; but they all wanted peace, and they sup- 
posed and hoped that this was the way to attain it for 
the world, and that in this wey the true kingdom of 
God would be ushered in. 

But all such well-meaning men are under a de- 
lusion concerning the true functions of the civil gov- 
ernment. The Bible plainly teaches that civil gov- 
ernments are ordained of God to wield the sword 
against evildoers, to maintain courts of justice, and 
to protect civil and religious liberty. 

In his enthronement sermon as the new Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Dr. William Temple made some em- 
inently wise and true remarks about the general 
trends of the world. He said: 

“The secular [agelong] movement of the world 
is not toward peace or mutual understanding and ap- 
preciation; rather it is toward more intense and 
fiercer competition, conflict and war between larger 
and ever larger concentrations of power. That power 
may be economic or military or both; but the move- 
ment toward the greater concentration of power and 
keener tension between them is the mark of this pe- 
riod of history.” 

Surely all this indicates not the birth of a new 
freedom for the common man, but the twilight of 
that freedom. However, we can all put up with 
further curtailment of property rights and of other 
civil liberties in the interests of the race of mankind, 
if only these new concentrations of power do not gang 
up together to crush out that divine soul liberty 
which, we must sadly confess, has almost always in 
the past been eclipsed by such national and interna- 
tional situations as these. 
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A strong world union which can intelligently and 
fearlessly police the world in the interests of justice 
and peace, may possibly serve to restore some measure 
of security and freedom to the small nations, or con- 
ceivably to the individual citizen. But it will be a 
sad day indeed if these increasing concentrations of 
power allow themselves to be domineered over by the 
powerful ecclesiastical organizations already in ex- 
istence. One of these ecclesiastical concentrations of 
power once before for long centuries did thus domi- 
nate the civil powers of the world, and now the pros- 
pect of a renewal of this world-wide rule is quicken- 
ing her pulse and guiding her activity again, for it 
reminds her of departed joys which she had almost 
thought had departed never to return. 

And the larger bodies of Protestants are all trying 
to unite. They also have become religious interna- 
tionalists, and they, too, have dreams of the church’s 
future under the assistance of civil powers. 

They are very fond of reminding us that all history 
is the unfolding of a divine purpose. The Bible 
Christian may well agree to this without, however, 
admitting that this purpose is exactly what these 
utopians wish it to be. Browning was undoubtedly 
right in saying that on earth we can see but one or two 
ares of this divine purpose; only in heaven will we 
be able to recognize the perfect rounded whole. 

In the light of present world conditions, we may 
well wonder with Tennyson why so many things 





are 
“As if some lesser god had made the world, 
And had not force to fashion it aright.” 


Indeed, the non-Christian might almost be excused 
for appropriating the words of the old Persian poet, 
Omar Khayyam, and thinking that this lesser god is 
perhaps even now engaged in the very act of smash-’ 
ing “this sorry scheme of things” to bits, in order 
that he might “remold it nearer to his heart’s desire.” 

The experiences of fifteen long, sad centuries, 
since Augustine of Hippo first enticed the church 
along the primrose path of dalliance with Caesar, 
prove what awful results will always follow when 
politically minded ecclesiastics endeavor to remold 
the world nearer to their hearts’ desire. 

May a merciful God save our modern world from 
any renewal of the experiences which men underwent 
when an arrogant ecclesiasticism tried to bring in its 
kind of millennium, by dictating to the civil power 
in every matter pertaining to the religious life of the 
individual citizen. But there are coming into being 
“larger and ever larger concentrations of power,” and 
this in the ecclesiastical as well as in the national 
realm. And the possibility of another sinister usur- 
pation of power by the ecclesiastical forces of the 
world is one of the dangers which the lovers of free- 
dom must with sleepless vigilance guard against. 
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© Editorials .- 


The Supreme Court 
Overrules a Former Decision 


Is A DISSENT to an opinion given by a ma- 
jority of the members of the United States Supreme 
Court on April 11, 1932, Justice Brandeis said: “In 
cases involving the Federal Constitution, where cor- 
rection through legislation is practically impossible, 
this Court has often overruled its earlier decisions.” 
In illustrating this, he cited over twenty decisions 
which had been reversed in whole or in part, and 
referred to a goodly number of other decisions of a 
qualifying nature. Since 1932 still other instances 
have occurred. But when considered in relation to 
the entire work of the Court, the number of deci- 
sions overruled are few indeed. 

The latest case had to do with municipalities’ im- 
posing taxes for the privilege of distributing litera- 
ture either free or for a prite. All Liperry readers 
will recall that on June 8, 1942, the Supreme Court 
by a 5 to 4 decision upheld the ordinances of three 
towns——one in Alabama, another in Arkansas, and a 
third in Arizona—which imposed taxes on the dis- 
tribution of literature. The nation was shocked. 
The press and the people looked upon this opinion as 
a direct assault upon the freedom of the press, and 
at least indirectly as a threat to religious freedom. 
The outery was so great that the Court gave permis- 
sion for a petition for a rehearing to be filed. Be- 
sides the Jehovah’s Witnesses, who were parties to 
the suit, the Civil Liberties Union, the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, and the Seventh- 
day Adventists filed briefs as friends of the Court. 
This action was taken in September, 1942. On 
March 10, 1943, arguments were heard, and on May 
3 a decision was given which said: “The judgments 
of this Court heretofore entered in these cases are 

. vacated and the judgments of the State courts 
are reversed.” 

Thus a blow was struck for liberty. Freedom of 
the press and freedom of religion were given a new 
lease on life. Lovers of America and of the things 
for which it has stood throughout its history had 
hoped that the decision of last June would not stand 
and are naturally pleased by the turn that events 
have taken. It is a thin thread on which to hang 
freedom. however. for the new decision is also a 5 
to 4 opinion: and the change, we believe, came onlv 
because Justice Byrnes had left the Supreme bench 
and had been succeeded by Justice Rutledge. Four 
of the men who voted to bind freedom last year, voted 
against a reversal of the decision. Neither the fears 
of the nation nor the arguments of those concerned 
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changed their minds in the slightest degree, ap- 
parently. 

Two other cases, decided March 8, 1943, had given 
hope that there might be a change in the Court’s at- 
titude. Both of these cases had come from Texas— 
one an appeal from the court of Lamar County, and 
the other from the criminal court of Dallas County. 
In the latter case Mr. Justice Black delivered the 
opinion of the Court. Among other things, he said: 

“The right to distribute handbills concerning re- 
ligious subjects on the streets may not be prohibited 
at all times, at all places, and under all cireum- 
stances. . . . The state can prohibit the use of the 
street for the distribution of purely commercial 
leaflets, even though such leaflets may have ‘a civil 
appeal, or a moral platitude’ appended. . . . They may 
not prohibit the distribution of handbills in the pur- 
suit of a clearly religious activity merely because the 
handbills invite the purchase of books for the im- 
proved understanding of the religion or because the 
handbills seek in a lawful fashion to promote the 
raising of funds for religious purposes.”’ 

In the other case, Mr. Justice Reed delivered 
the Court’s opinion. Here the appellant had been 
charged with violating an ordinance “by unlawfully 
offering books for sale without making application 
for a permit.” In the final paragraph of the Court’s 
opinion, Justice Reed said: 

“Tt is unnecessary to determine whether the dis- 
tributions of the publications in question are sales 
or contributions. The mayor issues a permit only if 
after thorough investigation he ‘deems it proper or 
advisable.’ Dissemination of ideas depends upon the 
approval of the distributor by the official. This is 
administrative censorship in an extreme form. It 
abridges the freedom of religion, of the press, and 
of speech guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment.” 

On May 3, before the Court had rendered its 
opinion on the cases brought up for rehearing, other 
oninions were given in suits dealing with the dis- 
t-"bntion of literature and involving a member of 
Tchovah’s Witnesses. In No. 238, October Term, 
1912, one Thelma Martin had appealed from the 
Suvreme Court of the State of Ohio. Mr. Justice 
Black rendered the opinion in this case, and Justices 
Reed. Roberts. and Jackson dissented. The city of 
Struthers. Ohio, had the following ordinance: “It 
ig unlawful for any person distributing handbills, 
circulars, or other advertisements to ring the door- 
hell, sound the door knocker, or otherwise summon 
the inmate or inmates of any residence to the door for 
the purpose of receiving such handbills, circulars or 
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other advertisements they or any person with them 
may be distributing.” Thelma Martin had been 
convicted in the mayor’s court and fined $10 for its 
violation. Among other things, Mr. Justice Black 
had this to say: 

“““Pamphlets have proved most effective instru- 
ments in the dissemination of opinion. And perhaps 
the most effective way of bringing them to the notice 
of individuals is their distribution at the homes of 
the people.’ . . . Many of our most widely established 
religious organizations have used this method of dis- 
seminating their doctrines, and laboring groups have 
used it in recruiting their members. The Federal 
Government, in its current war bond selling cam- 
paign, encourages groups of citizens to distribute ad- 
vertisements and circulars from house to house. Of 
course, as every person acquainted with political life 
knows, door-to-door campaigning is one of the most 
accepted techniques of seeking popular support, 
while the circulation of nominating papers would be 
greatly handicapped if they could not be taken to 
the citizens in their homes. Door-to-door distribution 
of circulars is essential to the poorly financed causes 
of little people. 

“Freedom to distribute information to every 
citizen wherever he desires to receive ‘+ is so clearly 
vital to the preservation of a free society that, putting 
aside reasonable police and health regulations of time 
and manner of distribution, it must be fully pre- 
served. The dangers of distribution can so easily be 
controlled by traditional legal methods, leaving to 
each householder the full right to decide whether he 
will receive strangers as visitors, that stringent pro- 
hibition can serve no purpose but that forbidden by 
the Constitution, the naked restriction of the dis- 
semination of ideas.” 

In a concurring opinion written by Mr. Justice 
Murphy, upholding the right of the appellant in this 
ease, we find these striking words: 

“The right extends to the aggressive and disputa- 
tious as well as to the meek and acquiescent. The 
lesson of experience is that—with the passage of time 
and the interchange of ideas—organizations, once 
turbulent, perfervid and intolerant in their origin, 
mellow into tolerance and acceptance by the com- 
munity, or else sink into oblivion. Religious differ- 
ences are often sharp, and pleaders at times resort ‘to 
exaggeration, to vilification of men who have been, 
or are, prominent in church or state, and even to false 
statement. But the people of this nation have or- 
dained in the light of history, that, in spite of the 
probability of excesses and abuses, these liberties are, 
in the long view, essential to enlightened opinion and 
right conduct on the part of the citizens of a democ- 
racy.’ ... If a religious belief has substance, it can 
survive criticism, heated and abusive though it may 
be. with the aid of truth and reason alone. By the 
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same method those who follow false prophets are 
exposed. Repression has no place in this country. 
It is our proud achievement to have demonstrated 
that unity and strength are best accomplished, not 
by enforced orthodoxy of views, but by diversity of 
opinion through the fullest possible measure of free- 
dom of conscience and thought. . . . Preachiag from 
house to house is an age-old method of proselyting, 
and it must be remembered that ‘one is not to have 
the exercise of his liberty of expression in appropri- 
ate places abridged on the plea that it may be exer- 
cised in some other place.’ . .. 

“Prohibition may be more convenient to the law- 
maker and easier to fashion than a regulatory meas- 
ure which adequately protects the peace and privacy 
cf the home without suppressing legitimate re- 
ligious activities. But that does not justify a re- 
pressive enactment like the one now before us... . 
Freedom of religion has a higher dignity under the 
Constitution than municipal or personal convenience. 
In these days free men have no loftier responsibility 
than the preservation of that freedom. A nation 
dedicated to that ideal will not suffer but will prosper 
in its observance.” 

In.a number of other cases brought on writs of 
certiorari from different courts in Pennsylvania 
dealing with the cases of various ones who had been 
arrested in the city of Jeannette for distrjbuting lit- 
erature, the Court further demonstrated its attitude 
toward the whole question of imposing taxes for the 
right to distribute literature. Mr. Justice Douglas 
delivered the opinion of the Court in these cases, 
which had been grouped together for purposes of con- 
venience. Mr. Justice Jackson wrote a strongly 
worded dissent. 

That the reversal of the decision of the Supreme 
Court handed down on June 8, 1942, met with the 
approval of the press generally, is indicated by a few - 
quotations from some of the country’s leading papers. 

The Washington Post of May 5 said: “Last Mon- 
day’s action by the Court is of tremendous historical 
importance. It not only reaffirms the traditional 
American concept of the relationship of church and 
state, but it is counter to the tendency of all modern 
states to extend their control over all human ac- 
tivity, physical and spiritual.” 

The Columbus, Ohio, Citizen on May 8 said edi- 
torially: “Religious tolerance means nothing if it 
is limited to popular doctrines. The sincerity with 
which we fight for freedom is tested by our willing- 
ness to extend to those with whom we disagree, and 
whose teachings we may even detest, the same rights 
we claim for ourselves.” 

The New York Times in an editorial on May 4, 
said among other things: “It is a gross understate- 
ment to say that Jehovah’s Witnesses are not popular 
in this country. Their beliefs are their own concern, 
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but their methods of urging them upon other people 
are annoying. ... Yet if we permit extremists of 


an unpleasant sort to be deprived of their rights, it 


is hard to tell where the line can be drawn and who 
is to be deemed secure. We think the rights of all 
Americans are a little safer because Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses have had their second day in court.” 

The same paper in an editorial on the eleventh of 
May dealt with the Court’s opinion under the title 
“Freedom and the ‘Witnesses.’” After treating at 
some length the dissent of Justices Roberts, Reed, 
Frankfurter, and Jackson in the cases brought from 
Jeannette, Pennsylvania, and Struthers, Ohio, and 
after recognizing that the Government must not ap- 
prove of an action on the part of one group that 
would deprive another of equal rights, the Times 
says this: “The ordinances complained of had in 
theory a general application. They were in fact 
adopted, or revived after long inactivity, to penalize 
a certain group. Anyone familiar with police prob- 
lems knows that this is often the case. .. . The effect 
of the ordinances which the Court majority has 
disallowed was to discriminate between the Witnesses 
and better-behaved or more popular religious can- 
vassers. Discretion lay with the local government 
and police. It seems to many of us, as it must have 
seemed to the Court majority, that this degree of 
discretion was dangerous, and that if it were sus- 
tained in the case of an unreasonable and unpleasant 
minority it could be extended to better-behaved 
minorities, with a consequent and perhaps progres- 
sive infringement upon our basic freedoms.” 

In summing up, we can do no better than quote 
from the majority opinion in the cases from Jean- 
nette, Pennsylvania: 

“Plainly, a community may not suppress, or the 
state tax, the dissemination of views because they 
are unpopular, annoying, or distasteful. If that 
device were ever sanctioned, there would have been 
forged a ready instrument for the suppression of 
the faith which any minority cherishes but which 
does not happen to be in favor. That would be a 
complete repudiation of the philosophy of the Bill 
of Rights.” H. H. V. 


Supreme Court of Washington 
Upholds Religious Liberty 


Ox. January 29, 1943, the Supreme Court of 
the State of Washington reversed the decision of the 
superior court for Claliam County, which had or- 
dered the children of four different families of Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses to be wards of the court and be 
placed in the custody of persons other than their 
parents because they refused to repeat the pledge of 
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allegiance and to salute the flag of the United States 
as prescribed by the State law. 

These children refused on religious grounds to 
salute the flag, and as a consequence were expelled 
from the public schools by. the school authorities, and 
then ordered by the superior court to be taken from 
the custody of the parents and placed in the custody 
of strangers, on the grounds that they were de- 
linquents and wards of the State, the same as 
criminals. 

The parents of these children appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the State of Washington for re- 
dress of grievance, and on the constitutional grounds 
that the First and Fourteenth Amendments to the 
Federal Constitution as well as the constitution of 
the State of Washington, say that “absolute freedom 
of conscience in all matters of religious sentiment, 
belief and worship, shall be guaranteed to every in- 
dividual, and no one shall be molested or be dis- 
turbed in person or property an account of religion ; 
but the liberty of conscience hereby secured shall not 
be so construed as to excuse acts of licentiousness or 
justify practices inconsistent with the peace and 
safety of the State.” 

The parents also contended that Congress, by 
special legislation enacted during the Seventy-seventh 
Congress (H. J. Res. 303), did not require a physical 
salute, nor a set form of words as a pledge of al- 
legiance to the flag, in order to prove one’s loyalty to 
his country. Their claim is supported by the follow- 
ing quotation from H. J. Res. 303: 

“Sec. 7. That the pledge of allegiance to the flag, 
‘I pledge allegiance to the flag of the United States of 
America and to the Republic for which it stands, one 
Nation indivisible, with liberty and justice for all,’ 
be rendered by standing with the right hand over the 
heart; extending the right hand, palm upward, to- 
ward the flag at the words ‘to the flag’ and holding 
this position until the end, when the hand drops to 
the side. However, civilians will always show full 
respect to the flag when the pledge is given by merely 
standing at attention, men removing the headdress. 
Persons in uniform shall render the military salute.” 

The parents of these children said that they and 
their children could conscientiously comply with the 
Act passed by Congress and show their respect to the 
flag and pledge allegiance to their country by “stand- 
ing at attention.” Since three of the judges of the 
United States Supreme Court in the Gobitis case 
have changed their opinions, holding now that that 
case was wrongly decided by the Supreme Court, the 
parents contended that their children should not be 
compelled to salute the flag contrary to their religious 
convictions. Three other State supreme courts re- 
cently decided that children who have religious con- 
victions against saluting the flag in a State-prescribed 
way, are protected under the First and Fourteenth 
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Amendments of the Constitution and by the Act of 


Congress and therefore are not required to salute the 


flag. 

The following clear, forceful statements are a part 
of the opinion of the Supreme Court of the State of 
Washington in this case: 

“The constitutional guaranties of freedom of re- 
ligious belief and of speech are of vital importance to 
the maintenance of our system of government. The 
majority of any political unit, or even a large mi- 
nority, can generally protect themselves, but the 
courts are the sole reliance of individuals who assert 
that their constitutional rights in these particulars 
have been infringed. In proper cases the courts may 
consider the sincerity or lack of sincerity with which 
such a claim as that of petitioners is advanced, and 
in the case at bar there can be no question but that 
petitioners and their children are sincere in their be- 
lief that the repetition of the statutory salute to the 
flag, together with the usual accompanying gestures, 
constitutes a violation of their religious principles. 
It is, for the vast majority of us, hard to understand 
how people can entertain this belief, -but that is en- 
tirely beside the question. Petitioners and their chil- 
dren do in all sincerity believe that very thing. 

“Of course, many people pay lip service to our 
national ensign, who have in their hearts no reverence 
for the flag or for the principles for which it stands, 
and an enforced gesture or word of respect is of no 
benefit to anyone. Acts of disrespect or insult must 
be punished, but we are not here concerned with any 
such question. ... 

“Attention is called to the fact that the constitu- 
tion nowhere indicates that compulsory expressions 
of loyalty form any such part in our Government as 
to override the constitutional protection of freedom 
of speech and of religion, and that while expressions 
of loyalty to our Government, when voluntarily given, 
may promote national unity, it is quite another 
matter to say that a particular compulsory expression 
of loyalty by children, in violation of their own 
and their parents’ religious convictions, can accom- 
plish any good purpose. .. . 

“Tt is one of the most important duties of our 
courts to ever guard and maintain our constitutional 
guaranties of religious liberty, and to see to it that 
these guaranties are not narrowed or restricted be- 
cause of some supposed emergent situation, or because 
it may be considered that the enforcement of some 
law or regulation circumscribing religious liberty 
would be of little consequence as possibly affecting 
only a few persons, or because the consequences of the 
impingement upon the constitutional guaranties may 
appear insignificant. 

“Many examples of the importance of a mere 
gesture may be found in history. In the time of the 
Roman Empire it was customary for the people to 
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burn a pinch of incense before a statue of the 


emperor. The early Christians, while recognizing 
the sovereignty of the emperor, refused to perform 
this ceremony, deeming it idolatrous. Pliny the 
Younger, a lawyer of distinction, acting as governor 
of a Roman province in Asia Minor, had occasion to 
write to his friend, the emperor Trajan, describing 
his difficulties in ferreting out and punishing Chris- 
tians, as such, residing within his jurisdiction. He 
refers to the fact that an order to offer incense before 
the statue of the emperor was one test applied to 
ascertain whether or not a particular individual was a 
Christian. A refusal to perform the rite was equiva- 
lent to an affirmation that the one refusing was a 
Christian, and subject to the severe penalties of the 
Roman law. A phrase, or the making of a gesture, 
which to most people may seem either right or pos- 
sibly unimportant, may to others appear to be of 
great significance. 

“Too often in times past persons in authority, who 
were sincerely convinced that they knew and believed 
the truth, have felt themselves justified in persecuting 
persons holding different opinions, believing that the 
truth should avail itself of all means at its disposal, 
including the strength of the secular arm, in order to 
enforce belief, or at least conformity. 

“Tt is not necessary to enter upon any discussion of 
the manifold difficulties which would ‘follow the 
taking of well-behaved children from good moral 
homes, and bringing them up as wards of the state, 
either in state institutions or with families other 
than their own. The complications which would 
follow from such a course would be serious, but we 
decide the questions here presented upon constitu- 
tional guaranties only. 

“Tt is most unlikely that it ever occurred to any 
member of the legislature who voted to make $4777 
a law, that any man, woman, or child ever would ob- 
ject to obeying that law upon religious grounds, but 
it has transpired that such is the case. Petitioners 
and their children claim and are entitled to the pro- 
tection of our constitutional guaranties of religious 
liberty. 

“Our decision in this case must not be considered 
as authority for tolerating the least disrespect for the 
flag which is the symbol of our liberty. Respect for 
our flag as a symbol of our country is part of our 
way of life, and disrespect to the flag constitutes an 
offense against our laws. The children of petition- 
ers, by standing respectfully at attention during the 


‘exercises comprising the salute to the flag, will show 


due respect to the national standard during the 
ceremony, and the fact that because of their con- 
scientious scruples they are excused from doing that 
which the law provides shall be done, and which 
others cheerfully do, should impress not only those 
who claim the privilege of following their religious 
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convictions, but all others, with the fact that the flag 
protects each citizen, and that the Government of 
which it is the symbol guarantees to all religious 
_ liberty. 

“The section of the code above quoted, which re- 
quires school children to repeat the form of words 
constituting the salute to the flag, as set forth in the 
law, may not be enforced as against the children of 
the petitioners in these proceedings. 

“The order of the superior court which is before 
us for review in proceeding No. 28909 is reversed, 
and in proceeding No. 28908, a writ of prohibition 
- will issue, directing the superior court to refrain 
from entering any similar.order in the cases pending 
before the superior court, to which the petitioners and 
their children are parties.” 

This unanimous decision of the Supreme Court of 
the State of Washington is another evidence that the 
heart and soul of America are sound, and that the 
guaranties of religious freedom are recognized as 
applying to all citizens. No matter how much we 
may disagree with the doctrines held by the Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, and how much we may differ with their 
methods of propagating their views, we are willing to 
defend their right to their own religious convictions. 
It is not for us or for the Government to suppress 
the religious views that we or it considers wrong. 
That would not be religious liberty. The. gift of 
religious liberty is for all men, whether their opin- 
ions are right or wrong. Any other attitude would be 
religious intolerance and bigotry. How anyone can 
look upon the salutation of the national emblem as an 
act of idolatry and in violation of the second com- 
mandment of the decalogue is beyond our compre- 
hension. But the Bill of Rights and the flag protect 
just such religious eccentricities and peculiar notions. 
That constitutes the glory of our flag and the majesty 
of our Constitution. c. 8. L. 


A Union of 
Church and State 


Taovex THE ConGrEss is prohibited by the 
First Amendment to the Constitution from making 
any law “respecting an establishment of religion,” an 
executive branch of the Government has established 
a religion. We recognize that these are bold words 
and that they will be challenged ; but the fact remains 
that “the Naval Chaplaincy Training Program Un- 
der Plan V-12,” by which the Navy has undertaken 
to give prospective naval chaplains training both in 
college and in seminary courses, is a union of church 
and state. Though allowing a good deal of latitude in 
the choice of colleges, the Navy has agreed upon the 
work to be done in the four academic years, and “will 
determine the academic preparation of the candi- 
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dates.” Purely military training will be given only 
during the college course, but during the time spent 
in the seminary the students will remain under the 
authority of a naval officer for purposes of naval dis- 
cipline. 

When the Navy undertakes to train men in civil 
subjects to prepare them for greater usefulness to 
the service, it is perfectly within its rights. But 
when it undertakes to pay for the ecclesiastical educa- 
tion of any men from tax money levied upon all the 
citizens, it has distinctly and directly departed from 
American principles. 

As far as our knowledge goes, no case involving the 
principle here at stake has come to the Federal courts 
for settlement. The State courts, however, have de- 
cided many similar cases, and almost uniformly have 
held that public monies cannot be so used. As an 
example, transporting children to private and paro- 
chial schools in public-school buses has been generally 
held to be a wrong expenditure of tax money. The 
Supreme Court of the State of Washington is the 
latest of which we know to decide that private and 
parochial-school children may not be transported in 
public-school buses. A little while ago Oklahoma 
ruled against such a practice. Recently Kentucky 
did likewise. Still other cases of this kind could 
be cited. 

Of a different kind was the suit brought to the 
Supreme Court of Missouri, May term, 1941, by 
“parents of public-school children, against members 
of a school board, seeking an injunction against the 
use of school funds for purposes alleged to be sec- 
tarian and religious.” Some ten years ago a “parish 
school was taken into the public-school system by the 
school board . . . as a public grade school.” This 
school was supported by public funds. The text- 
books and the courses of study were prescribed by the 
State superintendent of schools. The qualifications 
of the teachers met every required standard, with 
respect to both their morals and their intellectual 
capabilities. But the school day was begun with 
prayer, and in the schoolrooms the children were 
given “religious instruction.” Because the Missouri 
constitutional provision which explicitly forbids the 
use of public money for a teacher of religion, had 
been violated, the court gave injunctive relief. 

Education was left by the founders of the nation 
in the hands of the respective States, and we do not, 
therefore, find in the Federal Constitution explicit 
prohibitions against the use of public funds for 
sectarian schools. In some ways it is a pity that the 
Constitution is not more specific on this point. But 
everyone who knows anything of the forming of our 
nation is well aware that the thought of using de- 
nominational theological schools to teach religion and 
paying for this with tax monies never entered the 
mind of any of the Fathers. 
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There is another side to this whole question. The 
Constitution provides that “no religious test shall 
ever be required as a qualification to any office or 
public trust under the United States.” If the Navy 
is not making a religious test, we do not know what 
to call it. The fact that men of all denominations 
may be accepted in this “Naval Chaplaincy Training 
Program” does not change the essential fact. Some 
kind of religious standard must be set up, of course, if 
the Government is to deal with religion. If public 
funds are to be expended, the Navy is duty bound to 
see that the appropriations made to it by Congress 
are well expended. It will be remiss in its duty if it 
does not. In doing its duty, it will have to have cer- 
tain standards limited by specific regulations. It will 
have to establish criteria by which to measure both 
students and schools. These will be religious tests. 

We are utterly at a loss to understand why the 
churches which are entering into this program are 
less sensitive to its dangers than State courts have 
generally been. It is a travesty upon Christian think- 
ing when the mere dangling of some free money be- 
fore them causes the leaders of the churches to depart 
so far from well-established principles—principles 
that have made this nation what it is, and have kept 
it from the terrible conditions that have prevailed in 
the Old World where there has been a union of 
church and state. 

This naval program will inevitably lead to dis- 
crimination. We know it is dangerous to prophesy, 
but we are willing to stand by this prediction: the 
course begun can only lead to envy and jealousy and 
bickering. We believe the churches are putting their 
heads into a noose. We firmly believe they will live 
to see the day when they will regret it. 

Not being trained in the law, we would not dare 
even to hazard a guess about the outcome of a suit in 
the Federal courts in this matter. But we devoutly 
hope that some red-blooded American will challenge 
the right of the Navy to spend the monies taken from 
Jew and Protestant and Catholic, and citizens of no 
religious belief, to give religious training of which it 
cannot be qualified to judge, and the giving of which 
is bound to lead to grave consequences. 

We wholeheartedly agree with the editor of what 
we consider the best-edited Protestant journal in the 
United States, that “the situation requires that the 
church shall be vigilant to the point of meticulousness 
in its reaction to any proposal which in any way 
would entangle or tend to entangle or could be con- 
strued as entangling it with the political power. 
Especially should it react with acute sensitiveness to 
any attempt of the state to tamper with the education 
of its ministers.” 

If the churches go blindly into this program, they 
will have traded their inheritance for a mess of pot- 


tage. 
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When it was proposed in Virginia, before the 
adoption of the United States Constitution, to tax the 
citizens for the support of religious teachers, Madison 
wrote his famous “Memorial and Remonstrance” to 
the General Assembly, declaring, “It is proper to 
take alarm at the first experiment on our liberties. 
We hold this prudent jealousy to be the first duty 
of citizens, and one of the noblest characteristics of 
the late Revolution. The freemen of America did not 
wait till usurped power had strengthened itself by 
exercise, and entangled the question in precedents. 
They saw all the consequences in the principle, and 
they avoided the consequences by denying the princi- 
ple. We revere this lesson too much soon to forget it. 
Who does not see that the same authority which can 
establish Christianity, in exclusion of all other re- 
ligions, may establish with the same ease any par- 
ticular sect of Christians, in exclusion of all other 
sects? that the same authority which can force a 
citizen to contribute threepence only of his property 
for the support of any one establishment, may force 
him to conform to any other establishment in all 
cases whatsoever?’ (Italics ours.) 

Jefferson joins his voice to Madison’s in his “Act 
for Establishing Religious Freedom” when he says, 
“To compel a man to furnish contribut*~~s of money 
for the propagations of opinions which he disbelieves, 


is sinful and tyrannical.” 4 
This journal agrees with both Madison and Jef- 
ferson. H. H. V. 


Baptists Object to 
Compulsory Bible Training 


Tas Gulf Coast Baptist of Houston, Texas, 
in its issue of January 21, 1943, informs us of an 
attempt that was made to have the children of 
Houston taught the Bible in the public schools. It is 
claimed by a writer in this paper that the majority of 
the people of Houston are Baptists. Therefore, if 
the Bible is to be taught to the children in the public 
schools, it will have to be done by Baptist consent. 
However, the Baptists do not believe that a minority 
group should be compelled to conform to the wishes 
of a majority in matters that pertain to the conscience 
and religion. 

Various plans were submitted to the people of 
Houston, namely, (1) reading the Bible without 
comment; (2) teaching the Bible only to voluntary 


‘pupils, allowing the rest to be dismissed from school 


while the religious instruction was imparted; (3) 
the Gary, Indiana, plan, which excuses those children 
who want to be taught the Bible, allowing them to go 
to churches of their own choice to be taught by the 
leaders of their own faith off the school premises; (4) 
that the various denominations join in selecting ac- 
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ceptable teachers, with college and university degrees, 
‘to teach the Bible in various rooms of the high schools 
to the students and that the various denominations 
pool the expense. 

Some Baptists were in favor of reading the Bible 
in the public schools without comment, but the ma- 
jority were opposed to any plan for teaching religion 
at public expense and on schooltime as an “invasion 
of state and church,” and believed that if such a plan 
were started, it would very likely lead to more serious 
problems. The most forceful statement issued in 
objection to the teaching of the Bible in the public 
schools was issued by the Reverend A. C. Maxwell, 
pastor of the Faith Baptist church of Houston. The 
Gulf Coast Baptist summarizes his objections as 
follows: 

“1. First, because it is contrary to the Bible. The 
God-appointed place and plan where the Bible is to 
be taught is (a) the home, Deut. 6:6-8; 2 Tim. 
1:5, 6; 3:14, 15; and (6b) the church, Matt. 28: 
18-20. 

“9. Secondly, because Baptists want to teach their 
own groups themselves. They mean to teach what 
they believe and not what some other individual may 
think or believe. He says, ‘Here we must be care- 
ful to distinguish between teaching the Bible and 
reading it without comment. It certainly is an en- 
tirely fitting matter for the word of God to be read, 
and when rightly read, the more of it the better.’ 
Then this pastor goes on to say that when one ceases 
to read and begins to comment, there is where and 
when the teaching begins, whether that teaching be 
true or false. Baptists, he says, desire to do their 
own teaching—so do the Catholics and the Jews— 
rightly so! 

“3. Thirdly, this movement, I fear, gives evidence 
of an open bid by the enemies of spiritual truth, to 
seek to lay hold of public thinking and private con- 
duct, by means of the enormous influence of the pub- 
lic schools. Baptists are ever jealous for the truth 
and that men shall come to know the truth through 
the right teaching. 

“4, Finally, Pastor Maxwell says: ‘This move has 
also dangerous aspects. Teaching “ethics” or “his- 
tory” or “literature” merely, is another way of emas- 
culating the Bible of its spiritual power—power to 
grip the soul and bring conviction of sin and the need 
of God. That is the great danger. To be sure there 
are great ethical ideals; matchless beauty in its lit- 
erary aspects; unquestioned force in its historical 
data. But what denomination is teaching the Bible 
for these merely? Baptists love the Bible and teach 
it because of its dynamic in producing conviction in 
the lives of sinners, and its healing balm for a hu- 
manity crashed into sorrow and tragedy—a broken- 
hearted world.’ ” 
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John A. Held, writing in the Gulf Coast Baptist, 
says: 

“Because Baptists have ever been opposed to the 
union of state and church and because there is dan- 
ger in such a move that it may lead into other efforts 
which may be directly a union of state and church, 
the present protest on the part of certain Baptist 
ministers, who claim to be in the majority, some 
think 85 per cent of Baptist pastors, they are not 
willing for Baptists to enter into such agreement as 
was contemplated or is contemplated, in the plan to 
teach the Bible in connection with the public schools 
of Houston. 

“Tt may be claimed that there is no breach in the 
time-honored doctrine of ‘no state and church union’ 
in this particular move here. It nevertheless has in 
it a ‘smack’ of that danger. The very fact that a 
majority of the Baptists are voicing an objection is 
evidence enough that it is not wise to press this mat- 
ter at this time.” 

It is refreshing to see the Baptists standing by 
their time-honored position of a complete separation 
of church and state. They suffered untold hardships 
and persecutions in the past because of church-and- 
state alliances. They know from experience how ap- 
parently innocent precedents finally lead to serious 
consequences. Americans need to watch their steps 
these days when all kinds of proposals are advanced 
looking toward friendly alliances between civil gov- 


ernment and religion. 
0. 8-1. 


War Hysteria 
Running Wild 


0. Aprit 21, 1943, the Courier-Journal of 
Louisville, Kentucky, published a news item telling 
of the arrest and court sentence of a Negro evangelist, 
Emma Dozier, who is an ordained minister of the 
African Methodist Church. She had a sign painted 
which read as follows: “Woe to the U.S. A. Your 
sins have gone up before God. You have been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting.” This 
Negro evangelist stood in front of the sign at 8th 
and Walnut Streets, Louisville, and preached to the 
people on the sidewalk. 

She was arrested and brought to court, charged 
with disorderly conduct, and the trial judge of the 
police court ruled that her sign was “inflammatory in 
time of war.” After she had served one night in 
prison, the judge, before releasing her, placed her 
under bond to keep the peace, confiscated the sign, 
and turned it over to the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. 

The editor of the Courier-Journal of April 22 
wrote an excellent editorial on the incident, which we 
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take pleasure in reprinting in our magazine for the 
eause of religious freedom: 

“We feel the need of a much clearer explanation 
than any the news columns have been able to furnish 
of just why an elderly Negro woman who chose to 
exercise her clear constitutional right of expressing a 
religious conviction was arrested on Monday. We 
should like to know why she was forced to spend a 
night in jail; why the sign she had painted, still in 
conformance with her constitutional rights, was re- 
garded as ‘inflammatory’ by the police court judge 
and confiscated by him; and why it was necessary to 
force her to swear to keep the peace, when she had 
never broken the peace. 

“Tf this old woman’s sentiments, as set forth upon 
her home-painted sign, are inflammatory and a just 
cause for arrest, then many of the opinions expressed 
in these editorial columns are a just cause for arrest. 
If the expression of her simple conviction that the 
nation must pay in trial and tribulation for its sins 
is a just cause for arrest, then a multitude of other 
persons, lay and clerical, are equally guilty with her 
of inflammatory expression. 

“But we do not think that she or the people who 
feel and speak as she does are breaking the peace 
or inflaming the public in time of war. We think 


that the officer who arrested her was guilty of an 
unpardonable excess of zeal and a corresponding 
ignorance of the basic rights of free expression as- 


sured to every citizen by the law of the land. We 
think that the judge before whom this case was 
brought was guilty first of a lack of Christian under- 
standing and sympathy unfortunate in any man who 
must pass judgment upon human frailty, and second 
of an indifference to the rights of the citizens greater 
in extent and culpability than that shown by the ar- 
resting officer. And finally, we think that the solemn 
handing over of the sign by the court to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation showed a ridiculous mis- 
apprehension of the real aims and activities of that 
overworked group of men. 

“We deeply regret the whole affair, the injustice 
of which is aggravated by the very defenselessness of 
its victim, and we are particularly sorry that any 
such incident should mar the record of a city which 
up to now has maintained an excellent record for 
clear thinking on the rights of religious, racial, and 
political minorities.” 

What Americans need to guard against in this 
eritical war period is the tendency to war hysteria. 
We must not forsake and destroy our precious her- 
itage of freedom while we pretend we are fighting 
for the preservation of the four freedoms. If we 
ourselves destroy them while we are fighting for 
them, we have nothing to fight for. If democracy 
cannot survive during a national emergency, it is not 
a whit better than totalitarianism. i e.2. 
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Blue Law Repeal Sought 


F OR THIRTY-SIX YEARS it has been illegal to 
play ball, to attend shows, circuses, horse races, or 
any other amusements in Kansas on Sundays or on 
Memorial Day. The penalties include fines ranging 
from $500 to $5,000. The law has not been enforced, 
and State Senator J. A. Cassler, who urges the 
repeal of the antiquated statute, says, “Nearly every- 
body in the State has broken it.” But that is no 
sound reason why this Sunday blue law should be 
repealed. Suppose the law against stealing and mur- 
der were broken by nearly everybody, would that be 
a good reason for repealing the law? A much better 
reason for repealing Sunday blue laws is the fact that 
they are religious laws requiring police to enforce a 
religious custom, which is contrary to the American 
concept of religious freedom and the principle of 
noninterference of the state in religious matters. All 
religious laws should be repealed because they are in 
violation of the constitutional guaranties of religious 
freedom. c. 8. L. 


Maintaining Peace 
After the War ; 


A GREAT DEAL IS BEING SAID about its being 
useless to win the war if we do not maintain the peace 
after the war. There are a few people in this world 
who would rather fight than be at peace. The great 
majority want peace and have always favored peace 
rather than war. But the mere wish for peace has 
never brought it. All plans for a permanent peace 
in the past have failed. All future plans for perma- 
nent peace are destined to fail so long as the inhabit- 
ants of this world remain carnal by nature and are 
motivated by selfish purposes and national hatreds. 
The only hope of permanent peace in this world must 
come through the personal reign of the Prince of 
Peace. But Christ informed us that He was not 
destined to be the ruler of this present world but of 
“the world to come.” 

The inhabitants of the world to come will not be 
carnal and selfish by nature. They are all changed 
in a moment, in the twinkling of the eye, when the 
Prince of Peace comes the second time to this earth, 
through the resurrection of the righteous dead and 
the regeneration of the righteous living. 

There are those who speak of their dreams of 
permanent peace after this war, and all kinds of 
human devisings are planned to prevent future wars. 
The United Nations, we are told, must organize a 
superworld government and police all the nations that 
are now in conflict with them in order to ensure 
permanent peace by overwhelming force and intimi- 
dation. But that plan was tried by seven superworld 
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governments in the past and utterly failed; it resulted 
in the overthrow of those governments which ruled 
the world for a time with a rod of iron. Peace that 
is based on force among carnal men can never be 
maintained on a permanent basis. 

Permanent peace can be maintained only where 
the hearts of men have been changed permanently by 
the grace of God and where all men of their own 
volition refuse to fight under provocation. . s. L. 


NEWS NOTES 


RRosert D. Mrrowett, a taxpayer of Con- 
solidated School District No. 201 in Island County, 
Washington, brought a suit against the above-men- 
tioned Consolidated School District and its directors, 
the attorney general of the State of Washington, and 
the State superintendent of public instruction to 
prevent the use of public school buses for the trans- 
portation of children attending private and paro- 
chial schools. 

Chapter 53 of the Laws of 1941 of the State of 
Washington provides that: 

“Whenever any district school board shall, pur- 
suant to any laws of the State of Washington, pro- 
vide transportation for pupils attending public 
schools, all children attending any private or paro- 
chial school under the compulsory school attendance 
laws of this State shall, where said private or paro- 
chial school is along or near the route designated by 
said board, be entitled equally to the same rights, 
benefits, and privileges as to transportation as are so 
provided for by such district school board for pupils 
attending public schools.” 

Mr. Mitchell’s contention in this case was that the 
act of the legislature was unconstitutional, since the 
constitution of the State has certain inhibitions, 
among them the following: 

“The legislature shall provide for a general and 
uniform system of public schools. The public school 
system shall include common schools, and such high 
schools, normal schools and technical schools as may 
hereafter be established. But the entire revenue de- 
rived from the common school fund, and the State 
tax for common schools, shall be exclusively applied 
to the support of the common schools. 

“All schools maintained or supported wholly or in 
part by the public funds shall be forever free from 
sectarian control or influence. 

“No public money or property shall be appropri- 
ated for or applied to any religious worship, exercise, 
or instruction, or the support of any religious estab- 
lishment.” 

The county court in this case held that the legis- 
lature had acted in an unconstitutional way and en- 
joined the defendants in the case from expending 
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public funds as provided in Chapter 53 of the Laws 
of 1941. Upon appeal to the State supreme court a 
majority of the justices, in affirming the opinion of 
the lower court, said, among other things: 

“Giving the act its fullest import, it is nothing 
more nor less than a mandate to the directors of pub- 
lic school districts in which busses are operated for 
the transportation of pupils to and from public 
schools to carry children to and from private schools. 

“Appellants argue that the requirement of the act 
does not impose any additional expense upon the 
school district inasmuch as pupils in private schools 
are required to present themselves for transportation 
upon the route over which the bus is regularly oper- 
ated for the transportation of pupils in public schools. 
It would seem sufficient answer to this argument to 
say that it is alleged in the amended complaint that 
common school funds are being used for the trans- 
portation of pupils to and from the Christian school, 
and that such school is a sectarian institution. The 
facts alleged are admitted by the demurrer. 


“But, aside from this, it is too apparent to be de- 
nied that, for every pupil carried, there is an addi- 
tional expense to the school district. For each pupil, 
the cost of actual transportation may be slight. 
Whether the expense be small or great, is, of course, 
no justification for the use of common school funds 
for other than common school purposes. It is ap- 
parent, however, that, in the aggregate, the burden 
imposed on the common school fund by Chapter 53, 
Laws of 1941, is very substantial. It was stated in 
argument upon the first hearing of the case in this 
court that there are twenty-four thousand pupils 
attending private and parochial schools in this State. 
It hardly seems debatable that merely the daily cost 
of transportation of such a number of pupils would 
be a heavy drain on the common school fund—to say 
nothing of the necessary investment of funds in ad- 
ditional equipment to provide transportation for 
them. 

“The act does not make a specific appropriation of 
school funds for carrying out its purpose. But, to 
carry out its purpose, the directors of school districts 
must, of necessity, resort to the common school fund. 
As such, they have no other resource. It is clear that 
the act contravenes Art. IX, Sec. 2, of the constitu- 
tion in that it necessitates the use of common school 
funds for other than common school purposes. 

“We think it equally clear that it contravenes Art. 
TX, Sec. 4, and Art. I, Sec. 11, unless it may be said 
that the transportation of pupils to and from the 
Christian school is of no benefit to the school itself. 
Appellants endeavor to uphold the act upon that 
qualification, contending that the transportation of 
pupils to and from the school inures exclusively to 
the benefit of the pupils and their parents, in that 
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it simply relieves them from the obligation incident 
to compulsory-attendance statutes of providing trans- 
portation themselves. Conceding validity to the 
argument, it runs afoul of another constitutional in- 
hibition: Art. VIII, Sec. 7, which provides that ‘no 
county, city, town, or other municipal corporation 
shall hereafter give any money or property, or joan 
its money or credit, to or in aid of an individual, ... 
except for the necessary support of the poor and in- 
ey 

“We cannot, however, accept the validity of the ar- 
gument that transportation of pupils to and from 
school is not beneficial to, and in aid of, the school. 
Even legislation providing for transportation of pu- 
pils to and from public schools is constitutionally 
defensible only as the exercise of a governmental 
function furthering the maintenance and develop- 
ment of the common school system. . . . 

“We think the conclusion is inescapable that free 
transportation of pupils serves to aid and build up 
the school itself. That pupils and parents may also 
derive benefit from it, is beside the question.” 

We are informed that the court “is hearing a peti- 
tion to reconsider its decision.” 


Dvcrrve the last session of the Iowa Legisla- 
ture, a bill known as Senate File 231 was introduced. 
The purpose of this measure was to amend Section 
4179, Code of 1939, to permit the transportation at 
public expense of children attending private schools. 

The measure failed of passage. 


Ix response to an inquiry from the county 
attorney of Fayette County, Texas, the attorney gen- 
eral of the Lone Star State gave as his official opin- 
ion that no “religious instruction of a particular de- 
nomination” may be taught in the public schools of 
Texas during school hours. He further said that the 
revised civil statutes declare that intermissions and 
recesses are part of the school day and that the noon 
hour is therefore a part of the school day. He held 
that neither the legislature nor the school authorities 
can do by indirection that which they cannot do di- 
rectly. 


Tie attorney general of the State of Colo- 
rado was asked a little while ago whether or not “a 
third-class schoo] district upon vote of the electors 
could legally pay tuition for its students attending 
parochial schools.” In reply he said: “It is my 
opinion that such payments would be in violation of 
the constitution.” 

Article 9, Section 7, of the Colorado constitution 
says: “Neither the General Assembly, nor any 
county, city, town, township, school district, or 
other public corporation, shall ever make any appro- 
priation, or pay from any public fund or monies 
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whatever, anything in aid of any church or sectarian 
society, or for any sectarian purpose, or to help 
support or sustain any school, academy, seminary, 
college, university, or other literary or scientific 
institution, controlled by any church or sectarian 
denomination whatsoever.” 


Our Cover Picture 


Ou: COVER PICTURE this quarter is “The 
Drafting of the Declaration of Independence,” by 
that talented painter of American history, the late 
J. L. G. Ferris. It was reproduced from a Koda- 
chrome film taken by our own photographer from the 
original painting in the National Museum in Wasbh- 
ington, D. C. 

This historical note by the artist concerning the 
picture we quote from the Interary Digest of July 
7, 1998: 

“At first there were naturally great divergences of 
opinion between the various Provincial Congresses 
regarding our relation to England, and many con- 
flicting interests involved. The word ‘Independence’ 
does not occur in the paper of instruction of the As- 
sembly, but ‘reconciliation’ is prominent; on June 
24, however, the Conference of Pennsylvania de- 
clared plainly for Independence; a committee was 
formed and Jefferson asked to prepare a declaration. 
His manuscript was submitted to Franklin and 
Adams, who advised some alterations. Washington 
and Mason had already evolved the essential ideas of 
the Declaration two years before. Franklin made 
eleven changes in it, and others were adopted. The 
paper was then read in a meeting of the committee, 
and accepted. This is the whole history of the pro- 
duction of the Declaration of Independence. 

“Nicholas Biddle writes that Jefferson, when 
charged with the task, repaired to his lodgings and 
set to work. These lodgings were in a house on the 
outskirts of the city, almost the last to the westward, 
where he was the sole boarder. It was owned by a 
bricklayer named Graaf, who had built it. Jefferson 
says, ‘I rented the second floor, a parlor and bedroom, 
ready furnished. In that parlor I wrote habitually, 
and in it I wrote this paper particularly.’ 

“The house stood on the corner of Seventh and 
High Streets, two squares from the Statehouse, and 
Jefferson took his meals at Smith’s City Tavern on 
Second Street. While there, Randolph, the joiner, 
imade him a writing desk from Jefferson’s own de- 
sign. This desk, on which the Declaration was writ- 
ten, Jefferson presented in 1825 to Joseph Coolidge, 
Jr., husband of his granddaughter. The house was 
a familiar sight to the writer in his youth. He re- 
grets to tell that he saw it torn down, and no hand 
raised to preserve it.” 
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The Old Pennsylvania State House in Philadelphia, Where the Continental 
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Congress Held Its Sessions and Adopted the Declaration of Independence 


The Fourth of July 


by the Editor 


\ 4, 1776, is known to all Americans as 
the day when the Declaration of Independence was 
adopted. But not all realize that this day was only 
a climax to what had gone before. 

Events had crowded one upon another during the 
early months of the fateful year 1776. A number of 
the colonies had organized themselves into common- 
wealths, with but little if any regard for their con- 
nection with England. John Adams had urged the 
passage of resolutions by the Continental Congress, 
recommending to all the colonies the formation of 
independent governments. Richard Henry Lee, on 
June 7, moyed in the Congress that “these united 
colonies are and of right ought to be free and in- 
dependent states,” but action on this motion was de- 
ferred for a time. On June 10 a committee was 
appointed to prepare a Declaration of Independence. 
Besides Jefferson, Franklin, John Adams, Roger 
Sherman, and R. R. Livingston were members. 

When Lee’s resolution of June 7 was passed on 
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July 2, Jefferson’s draft of the Declaration of In- 
dependence was taken up for discussion. Though 
Jefferson must have felt much satisfaction in what 
he had written, he did not speak in its behalf. A 
few verbal changes were suggested by Franklin and 
Adams, but the Declaration, which was adopted late 
in the day of July 4, was clearly Jefferson’s work. 

It would be difficult to conceive of a clearer presen- 
tation of the reasons that led the colonies to declare 
themselves free and independent. It is a masterly 
recital of the abuses to which the colonists had long 
been subject. Their sufferings had reached the point 
where they could no longer be endured. While there 
was a firmness of tone in the decision reached, there 
was also manifested a regard for the opinions of man- 
kind and a recognition of the obligation which citi- 
zens owe to their government and to the God who 
made them. If Jefferson had left nothing more than 
the Declaration of Independence, his place among 
men of letters would have been assured. 
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HIS well-known volume has been thor- 
oughly revised for wide general distribution. In the last three 
decades many developments involving religious rights have 
occurred, Younger generations of our citizens have forgotten 
the reasons for the safeguards that the founders of the nation 
established. “American State Papers” contains significant 
actions of State legislatures and city councils and some vital 
decision of courts. It contains enough material to enable 
anyone to present a clear and reasonable statement of the 
basic principles that underlie our form of government, and 
to support his views with authentic quotations from the 
writings of the founders of the United States. 
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